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BEORN THE PROUD 


MADELEINE 
POLLAND 


Illustrated by William Stobbs 

A vigorous and exciting story of Viking days by the author of 
Children of the Red King and The Town Across the Water. 
“Mrs. Polland is that comparatively rare being, a good story- 
teller." —Times Literary Supplement. 12s 6d 


The Greenland Farers 
ALAN BOUCHER 


Greenland in the llth century is the background for this 
dramatic sequel to The Path of The Raven, continuing the 
og adventures of Halli Thordarson. [Illustrated by ay 
fatten. 12s 


The Summer with Spike 








BARBARA WILLARD 


Perry and Spike share a summer full of surprises and excite- 
ment in this highly entertaining story by the author of The 
House With Roots and Eight for a Secret. [Illustrated by 
Anne Linton. 12s 6d 





The Dragon’s Quest 


ROSEMARY MANNING 

R. Dragon, first met in Green Smoke and Dragon in Danger 
and now an established favourite, tells of his days at Ki 
Arthur’s court and his own special quest. TIilustrated by 
Constance Marshall. 12s 6d 
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FOR THE OVER (NS) A aaa 


A ROMANTIC STORY FOR 
GIRLS 


Annabel & Edgar fohnson 
Torrie 12/6 


A tense and colourful tale of the 
legendary pioneering days, by the 
author of The Black Symbol 
(Elizabethan Book of the Month), 
of which Noel Streatfeild said 
*The writing has distinction, is 
full of atmosphere .. . first-rate 
reading.’ 
aoe ae by Pearl Falconer 

8x 5% 192 pages 


A SERIOUS AND MASTERLY 
THRILLER 


M. E. Patchett 
Warrimoo 12/6 





For the young connoisseur of 
thrills, fine writing and authentic 
feeling of life among the aborigines 
ot Australia and the South 
American jungle. 

Illustrated by Roger Payne 

8 x 5% 192 pages 








A HILARIOUS ADVENTURE 
STORY 


Verily Anderson 


Vanload to Venice 12/6 
A highly original story about a car 
trip across Europe, by the well- 
known author of Beware of 
Children and Daughters of 
Divinity. 

a oe by Margaret Ingram 
8x54 192 pages 





‘A FIRST-RATE DOWN-TO- 
EARTH THRILLER FOR BOYS’ 
Ffohn O’London’s 


Showell Styles 
The Lost Pothole 12/6 


‘A good tale of out-of-door 

adventure with sound instruction.’ 

The Times Educational 

Supplement 

Real Life Adventure. 

Illustrated by C. W. Bacon 
4x5} 144 pages 





















Wheaton of Exeter 
Recently Published .. . 


A Big Book about Little Bear 


and 
Another Big Book about Little Bear 


by Mollie Clarke 


Two new picture story books of particular interest to younger 
children everywhere. 


FULL-COLOUR ILLUSTRATIONS ON EVERY PAGE 





Each Book .. . 
32 pages - Laminated Two-colour Covers -— 104” x 8” 
Price 4/6 net - Strengthened Library Binding 5/6 net 


* 


Drums, Rattles and Bells 
Written and Illustrated by Larry Kettelkamp 


A brief history of percussion instruments and explanations of 
how the various instruments, such as drums, rattles and 
xylophones, make their sounds. 





and by the same author... 
Kites 


An informative introduction to the fundamentals of kite-making, 
written in clear, interesting terms. 


Each Book... 


48 pages - _ Attractively Illustrated - Price 6/— net 
Two-Colour Jackets 





A. WHEATON and CO. LTD., Fore Street, Exeter 
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Looking backwards.... 


| | Marched with Hannibal 


HANS BAUMANN 





One of the greatest stories of history told again, with 
Hans Baumann’s usual. poetry and vigour. The tragic and 
triumphant march over the Alps is described by an 
elephant-boy who travels with Hannibal. 

Illustrated by Ulrik Schramm 12s 6d net 


A Cry of Piayers 


MARGARET JOWETT 


The Elizabethan theatre is the setting for this story of 
Harry Lulworth, who left London to seek his father, a 
travelling player. He found that the stage must also be 
his life, and became Edward Alleyn’s boy. 

Ilustrated: by Asgeir Scott 125 6d net 


Looking for Orlando 

FRANCES WILLIAMS BROWIN 

In the summer-time of 1851, Sam Chase went to stay at 
his grandparents’ farm in Pennsylvania, taking slavery for 
granted. Then he “found Orlando hiding in a ditch, and 
heard about the Underground Railroad. 

Illustrated by Victor G. Ambrus 10s 6d net 


Books for Children and Young People 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


























Four New “I CAN READ” Books 


No. 9 


THE FIRE CAT 


Written and illustrated by 
Esther Averill 


Children who have had Esther 
Averill’s Jenny Linsky books 
The Cat Club and How The 
Brothers foined the Cat Club 
read aloud to them will be 
thrilled to find out more about 
Pickles, the popular Fire Cat. 
9/6 


No. 11 


DAVID AND 


THE GIANT 
Mike McClintock 


In simple moving words that the 
young reader can read for him- 
self, Mike McClintock retells 
the early life of David — his 
adventures in the hills tending 
his father’s sheep, his visit to 
King Saul, who found solace in 
his songs, and his eventual 
triumph over the giant who 
held the world in fear. 
Illustrated by Fritz Siebel 
9/6 


No. 10 


Edith Thacher Hurd 

Young readers who have un- 

doubtedly been implored to 

“hurry hurry” themselves, will 

enjoy Suzie’s vigorous handling 

of Miss Mugs. 

Illustrated by Clement Hurd 
9/6 


No. 12 


PLENTY OF 


FISH 


Millicent E. Selsam 


Beginning readers will enjoy the 
story of how Willy’s trip to buy 
some goldfish led to his greater 
knowledge of fish and their 
habits. And, like Willy, they 
will agree that there is plenty 
to watch in a small bowl when 
it is filled with two goldfish, 
green plants and a snail. 


Illustrated by Erik Blegvad 
9/6 


THE PUSSY WHO WENT TO THE 


Fane Thayer 
Jane Thayer’s lighthearted account of a man’s first trip to the 
moon is told with her outrageously matter-of-fact humour, which 


children find so delightful. 


Illustrated by Seymour Fleishman 


10/6 


Send for our complete list of Children’s books 
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KINGSWOOD - SURREY 
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ST. JEROME AND THE LION 


Rumer Godden 


In this delightful narrative poem Rumer Godden, author of 
many well-known children’s books, tells how St. Jerome was 
rewarded for tending an injured lion. [Illustrated in two colours 
by Jean Primrose. 8s. 6d. 


DANGEROUS SPRING 
Margot Benary 


A fine novel for teenagers by the author of The Ark — set 
in Germany towards the end of the war. 13s. 6d. 


THREE-FINGER JACK’S TREASURE 
Philip M. Sherlock 


The thrilling story of a search for a notorious robber’s hidden 
treasure. Two-colour line drawings by William Reeves. 12s. 6d. 


VULCAN 


Norman Bate 


A book for the very young by the author of Who Built The 
Dam? This is the story of an old-fashioned railway engine. 
Two-colour illustrations by the author. 8s. 6d. 


PLAIN JANE 


Barbara Softly 


An exciting historical adventure story set at the time of the 
English Civil War. Jane and her twin brother Jeremy find 
themselves drawn into the struggle while helping their 
father who is a leading Royalist. [Illustrated by Shirley 
Hughes. 13s. 6d. 














The Glass 
Ball 


WILLIAM MAYNE’s 


moving story of two 





boys on an island. Q ‘ 
Beautifully illustrated ““ — 
in colour by JANET DUCHESNE 72s. 6d. 





|) ARK TERE 


Listen, Listen 
YLLA’s 
new animal picture book 
12s. 6d. 
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New Reindeer Books New Antelope Books 








The Mysterious Tower Andy and the Secret Papers 
DONALD SMEE REGINALD TAYLOR 
All the fun of the Fair Midnight Adventure 
DOROTHY CLEWES RAYMOND BRIGGS 
Stop the Train Smokey 


BARBARA WILLARD DONALD SMEE 


Bill Badger’s Finest Hour The Penny Pony 
‘B.B.’ BARBARA WILLARD 
8s. 6d. each 6s. 6d. each 


HAMISH HAMILTON Books for Children 
































THE 
BIRD 
THAT 


FLEW 


INTO THE 


SEA 


CLAUDE AVELINE 
This is a collection of nonsense stories of rare and irresistible charm. 
The gaiety of the pictures by Francoise Estachy matches perfectly 
the antics of the animals. “Bound to give as much joy to the 








mother who reads it aloud as to the children who listen to it.’”,-—MAURA 
LAVERTY, in a broadcast. Illustrated in 2 colours. 10/6 


RASHID TO THE RESCUE 
CONSTANCE M. WHITE 


‘This exciting adventure story has for its setting the quays, bazaars, 
and crowded byways of Karachi. Recently serialised in The 
Children’s Newspaper. Now in book form. Illustrated. 8/6 


NEW ADVENTURES OF GALLDORA 
MODWENA SEDGWICK 


Galldora is a rag doll with a gift for getting lost. 
“Quite the best doll story I have read for years, wittily y 
told.”—naomi LEwis. “I really don’t see any child resisting 


Galldora.”—MARGERY FISHER, Flousewife. Illustrated. 7/6 
Uniform with Adventures of Galldora 


HARRAP BOOKS 














Victor Gollancz Ltd announce 
their second list of books 
for younger readers 





WOLF STORY 


BY WILLIAM McCLEERY - 9/6 
Illustrated in colour by William Stobbs 
For the 4-7 year olds: but will be enjoyed as much by the 


reader out loud as by the read-to. “A delightful story, gay 
& witty” — Alec Waugh “‘A heavenly book” — Isabel Quigley 


THE WATER BABIES 


lilustrated by Harold Jones - 12/6 


Kingsley’s masterpiece, the text specially prepared by 
Kathleen Lines. “Illustrations are superb . . . top marks for 
production. The jacket deserves a frame” — David Severn 


HEROES OF OUR TIME 


For 10 years upwards: stories of fifteen men & women from 
all over the world, by well-known authors. Illustrated with 
photographs - 12/6 


THE NURSE & HER WORLD 


BY PAMELA BRIGHT - 9/6 
The second of a series written by experts to give teenagers 
a really accurate picture of the professions. 


i nceeneemenenmneened 
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THE LIGHT PRINCESS 


and other tales of fantasy 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD .- 12/6 
Eight stories with Arthur Hughes’ original illustrations. ‘My 
treasure of the week” — Siriol Hugh-Jones (Tatler) 


Woorro0 


BY JOYCE GARD .- 12/6 
A story for ages 8-12, set in the Lake District. Illustr. Ronald 
Benham “Beautifully written... The theme — the unconscious 
desire to fly — has an immediate appeal to the imagination” 
— Sir Herbert Read 


LEOPARDS ON THE LOIRE 


BY ROBINA BECKLES WILLSON .- 10/6 
The story of a girl of ten, adopted into a family of professional 
musicians. //lustr. Gwyneth Cole. ‘‘Absorbing reading, especially 
for the musical” — Noel Streatfeild 


HITTITE WARRIOR 


BY JOANNE WILLIAMSON .- 12/6 
An historical novel for ages 10-14. “Within its age-limits, it 
has interested me more than anything of a similar sort since 
Robert Graves’s ‘King Jesus’”’ — Henry Treece 


THE SHOP IN THE MOUNTAIN 


BY SHOWELL STYLES - 12/6 
For ages 10-14: an exciting novel set in Snowdonia. “Highly 
recommended for all boys & girls with a love of adventure 
among the heights’’ — Kathleen Fidl2r 


GOLLANCZ 























The Children’s Song Book contains over seventy songs, 
carols, games and nursery rhymes, collected and arranged 
by Elizabeth Poston. Susan Einzig’s drawings are in a 
second colour throughout. 30s 










Frossia by E. M. Almedingen. The moving story of a 
girl’s day-to-day life in St. Petersburg immediately after the 
Bolshevik Revolution, when most of the things and people 
she had known had disappeared or changed beyond recog- 
nition. 15s 













Mick and the P.105 by Michel-Aimé Baudouy, translated by 
Marie Ponsot and illustrated by Robert Micklewright. An 
exciting story of how four boys discover and repair an old 
motor-bike and enter it for a cross-country race. 12s 6d 










Anatole and the Robot by Eve Titus, illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. The French mouse has a very serious — and 
unusual — problem when a cheese-tasting robot is appointed 
to his job. 8s 6d 










The Tale of the Turnip by Anita Hewett, illustrated by 
Margery Gill. A charming folk-tale about a turnip that 
grew so large that it took three people, a cat and a mouse 
to pull it out of the ground. 9s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
























Children’s Books 
from Lutterworth Press 


The Children of the Old House 
RUTH BORCHARD 


A true story of a family living in a big house by a 
river and of the adventures of the children who were 
all quite different but all united. A touching and 
exciting book. Fully illustrated. 12s 6d net 


The End of the Outlaws 
MARY ELWYN PATCHETT 


The poddy-dodgers (as Australians call rustlers) stole 
cattle and bloodstock from Mary’s father at Gunyan. 
The story of how Mary traced and beat the rustlers 
makes an exciting book. [IIlustrated. 9s 6d net 


Come Home, Brumby 
MARY ELWYN PATCHETT 


In this thrilling and moving story. Joey rides far into 
the Australian mountains to bring back his beloved herd 
of wild horses, led by the magnificent white stallion he 
calls Brumby. Illustrated. 10s 6d net 


Dangerous Enemies 
JOHN GUNN 


Set in the early years of nineteenth century Australia this 
exciting and brilliantly written book tells of a vigorous 
pioneering people, of sailing ships and piracy. Superbly 
illustrated. lls 6d net 
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Illustration by J. Kiddell-Monroe from Chinese Myths and Fantasies 
(O.U.P.) 


The Loosened Spirit 
by C. DuFF-STEWART 


CC HE thing that makes a book a good 
book to a child,” writes L. H. Smith 
in The Unreluctant Years; “is that it 
is an experience.” Most children are 
inarticulate about the books they read — 

“it's exciting” they say, or, highest praise, “it’s 

terrific !” — they are rarely able to say why they liked 

a book and are certainly unable to formulate the 

experience they had whilst reading it. Most of us 

have forgotten that miracle which occurred when, as 
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children, we read a book which transformed the 
world for us ; that experience through literature by 
which we ourselves were transformed. Any book to 
a child is an escape from the world he knows into a 
world of romance or reality, even a mediocre book : 
Clifton Fadiman in Party of One’ tells of how, 
wishing to get some idea of what was being published 
today in the way of books for children and young 
people, he picked up and read fifty-one new children’s 


books — “not one of them was trashy” he reports 
“Many will interest, amuse or improve the young 
reader.” But, he adds sadly, “few will transport 


him.” It was this transport of delight that Emily 
Dickinson recaptured in her poem about the child and 
his book : 


“He ate and drank the precious words 
His spirit grew robust ; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings!” 


It was a poem which gave C. S. Lewis one of his 
early glimpses of Joy, In Surprised, by Joy’ he tells 
us how he became fond of Longfellow’s Saga of King 
Olaf, “for its story and its vigorous rhythms. But 
then, and quite different from such pleasures,-and. like 
a voice from far more distant regions, there: camé a 
moment when I idly turned the pages of the book and 
found the unrhymed translation of Tegner’s ‘Drapa,’ 
and read 


I heard a voice that cried 
Balder the beautiful 
Is dead, is dead 


I knew nothing about Balder ; but instantly I was 
uplifted into huge regions of northern sky, I-deésiréd 
with almost sickening intensity something never to be 
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described...” ‘This Joy was a fleeting thing and soon 
he felt he had lost it altogether; then, a few years later 
he came across a literary periodical in the schoolroom 
— “My eye fell upon a headline and a picture 
carelessly, expecting nothing. A moment later, as the 
poet says, “Ihe sky had turned around.’ What I 
had read were the words Siegfried and _ the 
Twilight of the Gods. What I had seen was 
one of Arthur Rackham’s illustrations to that 
volume . . . and almost at the same moment I knew 
that I had met this before long, long ago — that 
Siegfried (whatever it might be) belonged to the same 
world as Balder and the sunward-sailing cranes. And 
with that plunge back into my own past there arose 
at once, almost like heartbreak, the memory of Joy 
itself, the knowledge that I had once had what I had 
now lacked for years, that I was returning at last from 
exile and desert lands to my own country .. . I have 
seldom coveted anything as I coveted that book.” And, 
of course, he finally got it ; it led him to everything 
he could get hold of about Norse mythology, and 
‘from these books again and again I received the stab 
of Joy’.” 

The delicate, nervous little boy who was to become 
one of the most prominent and well-beloved statesmen 
of his time, had a similar experience through 
literature. Duff Cooper, in his wonderfully evocative 
and charming autobiography Old Men Forget,’ told 
of an annual birthday party at his summer home when 
his father would recite after dinner the dagger speech 
from Macbeth, the murder speech from Othello and 
others. “Henceforth,” he wrote, “I had an 
overwhelming interest in life which centred itself 
upon the stage and which through the stage was to 
lead me further. It impelled my sister and myself to 
go in search of suitable subjects for recitation, so that 
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not only on the annual occasions when my father took 
the floor, but on other occasions which we sought to 
multiply, we could display our talents. In the search 
it was not surprising that we stumbled on poetry... 
There is no poem that lends itself better to the art 
of recitation than Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘The Raven,’ 
full as it is from beginning to end of dramatic effects. 
I was naturally led on from learning “The Raven’ to 
reading the rest of the slim volume that contains his 
verse. I found not what I was looking for, but I 
found poetry and by some happy chance I was able 
to recognise it as such. Poe’s place in literature is 
still difficult to determine . . . To me he gave the key 
that opened the door into the richest palace in the 
world.” 

Richard Church, as a little boy, must have been 
very like the young Duff Cooper in many ways. Shy, 
nervous, introspective and subject to alarming fevers 
and stomach disorders, he was almost seven years of 
age before his parents realised that his backwardness 
was caused by poor eyesight and he was given 
spectacles and saw the world sharply for the first time. 
Soon afterwards he was sitting in the kitchen drawing 
on a sheet of paper: “I- was tired and not unwilling 
to go to bed,” he writes in Over the Bridge,’ “I looked 
up at the Swiss clock in its wooden case on the high 
shelf over the stove. And I read the time! — At first 
I could not believe my eyes . . . then, still incredulous, 
I turned my attention to other objects in the kitchen. 
On the sewing machine lay Jack’s library book, a dirty 
brown object disguised in a uniform binding with gilt 
numbers on the back. I picked it up, opened it at the 
first page, and began to read “The Swiss Family 
Robinson.’ It is an understatement to say that I began 
to read. I stepped into another life. I was one of 
that family on the wrecked ship, passing through the 
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barrier of words, enlarging my small suburban 
existence by this new dimension. I could not know 
what was happening, or the scope of this vast 
inheritance. I heard the sea breaking on _ the 
shore of that fortunate island and I shared 
with Fritz, Ernest, Jack and Franz in establishing 
ourselves under the palm trees, and in offering 
up thanksgiving for our safety. I have never 
lost that island. I have since found Prospero on it, 
and bewildered princes, learning from them to 
question destiny and the appearance of the material 
world. But it remains, and has grown into a larger 
universe than either intelligence or imagination can 
comprehend ... Mother found me sitting at the table, 
with the book in front of me, and my breathing body 
in front of the book.” ‘The excitement generated by 
this tremendous experience had its usual effect upon 
young Richard : he was violently sick all night !_ But 
he was taken to join the public library and thereafter 
went regularly twice a week to change his book. 
From Masterman Ready (his first borrowed 
volume) he went on to other sea tales and adventure 
stories and then, on his seventh birthday, he was given 
a Bible: “During that summer I began to read the 
Book of Job. I had no comprehension of it, but it 
acted on my seven-year brain as a lashing of ship’s 
rum would have acted on my stomach. I mouthed 
the wonderful phrases to myself, rolling them round 
and round, growing daily more word-drunk. My 
reading in other books and upon the newspapers was 
affected by this intoxicant. A consciousness of the way 
things were said dawned within my mind, kindling a 
light never to be extinguished.” 

Neville Cardus’s first great interest in life was, like 
Duff Cooper’s, the stage, though his background was 
more like that of Church. When he was ten or eleven 
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he contrived from some source to obtain sixpence for 
a gallery seat at the pantomime ; from then on he was 
obsessed by the theatre. Once, he took a volume from 
the very limited family bookshelf and sold it for a 
shilling — the price of two gallery seats ! Later, he 
got a job selling chocolates at the Comedy Theatre, 
Manchester, where he could not only see the show free 
but was paid as well. His early reading, like his early 
theatre, was not of the best — he would wander 
through the streets of Manchester reading the “Boy’s 
Own Paper” (and missing lamp-posts by inches) or 
would smuggle a candle and “Pluck” to bed where he 
would indulge in the forbidden delights of that 
penny-dreadful. Then he joined the public library 
and discovered Dickens — “I read Dickens intact and 
nothing else for a whole year,” he informs us in Second 
Innings,° “Sometimes I read him in filthy volumes 
from the library when at length I could catch him 
‘in,’ volumes with pages often holding some deposit 
of food, or permanently stamped with a wet teacup... 
I read Dickens in bed and at meals and in the streets. 
He made real life shadowy for me, unreal and tedious. 
After a day’s work in an office, I would read him on 
the tramcar or sometimes become so absorbed that I 
would be carried far beyond my proper destination, 
miles beyond, but I did not care. It was scarcely a 
case of reading at all, it was almost an experience of 
a world more alive and dimensional than this world, 
heightened and set free in every impulse of nature, 
not subtle and abnormal impulses but such as even a 
more or less illiterate youth could at once share... 
With dismay I would see that I was approaching the 
end of a volume and I would wonder how I could 
somehow ‘make it last’.”. From then on, though his 
only education had been obtained at the Board school 
around the corner, he seldom chose a second-rate book 
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and devoured Mark Twain, J. K. Jerome, Hardy and 
others: “a bookworm, living for books, waking early 
on the frozen morning to get through a few pages 
before going out to work in office or factory, reading 
in the street whenever and wherever I happened to 
be walking as an errand boy: even at nightfall 
running from lamp-post to lamp-post, reading books 
at meals, not knowing what food I ate ; then after the 
long day’s durance . . . a scurry to the library before 
closing time, followed by, and best of all, the silence 
and absorption of my bedroom, the enchantment 
before sleep.” Then he discovered poetry: he was 
standing reading “Pippa Passes” in a queue outside a 
theatre waiting for the shilling pit to open, the light 
from a nearby florist’s window shone around him, 
cutting through the foggy night. “Suddenly these 
lines started from the pages of my book, which I was 
holding with bitterly cold fingers, and pierced my 
imagination so that I could not read further, but 
caught my breath and forgot where I was... 

‘Buried in the woods we lay, you recollect, 

Swift ran the searching tempest overhead, 

And ever and anon some bright white shaft 

Burned thro’ the pine-tree roof, here burned and there, 

As if God’s messenger thro’ the close wood screen 

Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture 

Feeling for guilty thee and me... ” 
Forked lightning a sword, ‘plunged at a venture’ — 
the metaphor blinded me with its flash of drama and 
awe ... To some people a strain of music or a pressed 
leaf found in an album, or a particular scent brings 
back to memory an old place or emotion. For myself 
a sentence or period in an old book is more potent... 
It is as though I were able to recall the first days on 
which I could breathe or taste or see, for I truly 
believe that a great book read for the first time, at 
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the right impressionable moment, is in the most solemn 
meaning of the word a revelation.” 


Every book will not produce this kind of revelation 
since each child responds to different stimuli — for 
Lewis it was the Norse sagas; for Duff Cooper, 
poetry ; for Church, the Swiss Family Robinson 
and other tales of adventure ; for Cardus, Dickens 
and Browning --— but we can be sure that a trashy or 
mediocre book will not produce it. The meaning of 
a good book is that it can produce this flowering of 
the spirit ; and every time a librarian, teacher, parent, 
aunt or uncle or friend puts a good book into the hands 
of a child there is the possibility of this miracle 
occurring. Perhaps librarians most of all, since they 
deal with a larger and more varied public than any 
other adult working with children, have the greatest 
burden of responsibility. 


In a world of constantly changing values there is 
a great tendency to lower standards in order to meet 
popular appeal: to convince oneself that only the 
mediocre will “sell.” The clouds of darkness which 
seem to be scurrying rapidly across the Western world 
are not new to the earth — history repeats itself 
because man is the constant in the changing world. 
The civilisation we know may perish as Rome perished 
(and for not dissimilar reasons) but we should 
remember, as the poet says, that — 


. when Rome fell, like a writhen oak 
That age had sapped and cankered at the root, 
Resistant, from her topmost bough there broke 
The miracle of one unwithering shoot 


Which was the spirit of Britain — that certain men, 
Uncouth, untutored, of our island brood 

Loved freedom better than their lives ; and when 
The tempest crashed about them, rose and stood 
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And charged into the storm’s black heart, with sword 
Lifted, or lance in rest, and rode there, helmed 
With a strange majesty that the heathen horde 
Remembered after all were overwhelmed ; 


And made of them a legend, to their chief, 
Arthur, Ambrosius — no man knows his name — 
Granting a gallantry beyond belief, 

And to his knights imperishable fame. 


They were so few . . . We know not in what manner 
Or where or when they fell — whether they went 
Riding into the dark under Christ’s banner 

Or died beneath the blood-red dragon of Gwent ; 


But this we know: That when the Saxon rout 
Swept over them, the sun no longer shone 

On Britain, and the last lights flickered out ; 

And men in darkness murmured: Arthur is gone . . 


” 


All those who care for good books and reading, and 
who care that each child should be given the chance 
to experience that loosening of the spirit which contact 
with great literature can bring, are, like Arthur and 
his knights, the lantern bearers. Perhaps there is not, 
after all, enough darkness in the world to put out the 
light of one small candle. 
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The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 
LANGSTAFF, J. Over in the Meadow. Illus. by F. 


Rojankovsky. 30 pp. 11 X 8} boards. World’s Work 12/6 
LancstaFF, J. Frog Went A-Courtin’. Illus. by F. 
Rojankovsky. 32 pp. 11 X 8} boards. World’s Work 12/6 
MIcHELsS, T. AND From, L. Karline’s Duck. Illus. 
24 pp. 114 X 8 boards ; O.U.P. 9/6 
ZimNIK, R. The Little Roaring Tiger. Tilus, by the 
author. 59 pp. 10 X 73 boards . Faber 12/6 
Titus, E. Anatole and the Robot. Illus. by P. 
Galdone. 32 pp. 10 X 7} boards. Bodley Head 8/6 
WENNING, E. The Christmas Churchmouse. Illus. by 
B. Remington. 48 pp. 10 X 8 boards. World’s Work 12/6 
Ga.pone, P. Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog 
Illus. by P. Galdone. 32 pp. 10 X 74 oblong boards 
Bodley Head 8/6 
Rose, E. Charlie on the Run. Illus. by G Rose 
32 pp. 10 X 73 boards . : Faber 12/6 
Hewitt, A. The Tale of the Turnip. Illus. by M. 
Gill. 30 pp. 8} X 64 oblong boards. Bodley Head 9/6 


It seems strange to think that not many years ago there 
was a serious dearth of picture books. Now, thanks largely 
to books from the United States and from European countries, 
we have an embarrassment of riches. Each of these books 
would be outstanding in any company. 

The two English books are strikingly unalike. Margery 
Gill’s illustrations to the old folk-tale of the turnip (a little 
over-told by Anita Hewitt) are pure English, faithfully drawn, 
careful in detail, well-mannered, a little lacking in animation. 
It is difficult not to remember the Lewitt-Him pictures for 
the same tale in that incomparable picture-book Locomotive. 
Gerald Rose’s pictures for Charlie on the Run are without 
inhibitions. His humans are grotesque as ever, but there is 
an odd kind of poetry in his treatment of the episode in which 
Charlie visits the wild horses. This seems to open the way 
to a new development for an artist who, however excellent, 
has seemed static. 
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The American books include the Caldecott winner, 
Rojankovsky, in Frog Went A-Courtin’. The text of the old 
rhyme is longer and less sophisticated than the version 
popularised by Burl Ives. Rojankovsky’s drawing has the 
greatest virtuosity ; he seems endlessly resourceful in the 
invention of detail. Each richly humorous opening deserves 
the closest study. In Over in the Meadow he is, apart from 
an execrable end-paper, softer and more poetic. His drawings 
are a little reminiscent of those he did over twenty years ago 
for the “Pére Castor” animal books. The text is trivial, but 
it serves to provoke some illustrations of great charm and 
decorative quality and a few of greater depth. 

Paul Galdone’s new “Anatole” pictures have all the 
warmth, humour and “Frenchness” of the earlier books, and 
Eve Titus is still a master of excellently pointed rhythmic 
prose, although she strains her invention a little this time. 
Galdone is even better in his pictures for Old Mother 
Hubbard. The naive doggerel sets his imagination roving 
in a way both fanciful and realistic, and the matter-of-fact 
resourcefulness of his charming dog is admirable and endearing. 
This is a most pleasing book. 

The Christmas Churchmouse is not in this class, but this 
story of the origin of “Silent Night,” substantially true to the 
facts, has considerable charm. Kaspar, the Christmas church- 
mouse, is a positive and likable character. If only Barbara 
Remington could have drawn her humans a little less crudely! 

So much of the best of American art is continental in 
origin that it is interesting to compare the American picture- 
books with their European contemporaries. Of all modern 
author-artists the most provocative is Reiner Zimnik. The 
Little Roaring Tiger is not his best work. He has not 
succeeded in establishing the character of his hero_pictorially, 
and there is little here of the fine symmetrical design of a 
book like Jonah the Fisherman. The story, however, is 
excellent. The Black-Hat Gangsters are a delightful 
invention. One cannot help admiring the ingenuity with 
which they sell the tiger every morning to a different zoo and 
every evening steal him away again ; one almost regrets their 
ultimate downfall, however thoroughly deserved. Zimnik is 
a master of the subtle moral, but this time he seems to have 
written his story purely for fun. 

Karline’s Duck also comes from Germany. There is a 
little of Zimnik, and still more of Hans Fischer, in Lilo 
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Fromm’s scribbly line, but this is a highly original book. The 
story of how the old rag and bone woman, Karline, made her 
fortune with the aid of her duck, whose powers of egg-laying 
are truly phenomenal, is richly funny. The brief text is 
excellent, but it is the pictures to which one returns again and 
again, for they are packed with absorbing and hilarious detail. 
All the jokes are good, based on observation, and all within 
a child’s range. In a very good season of picture-books, 
Karline’s Duck seems most likely to offer a rewarding 


experience. 
Pearce, P. Mrs. Cockle’s Cat. Illus. by A. Maitland 
32 pp. 10 X 74 ’ ; Constable 10/6 


Here is that rarest ‘of books nowadays, a genuine English 
picture-book, as English as Rowlandson or fish-and-chips. 

Philippa Pearce’s text is a little long for a picture-book. 
There are many words to the page, but the words (need one 
say?) are exquisitely right, with a fine prose rhythm and an 
inevitable precision of phrase. Her story is original, too, and 
firmly based in reality, for all that Mrs. Cockle, one windy 
day, is swept up into the sky on the end of a string of balloons. 

The reality is sustained in Antony Maitland’s pictures. 
This young artist is a real find. He has a firm, positive style. 
A little like Margery Gill in technique, he has far more vitality 
and a rich sense of humour. He has matched precisely the 
warmth and kindliness of Miss Pearce’s delightful story. Mrs. 
Cockle’s Cat is thoroughly contemporary and original, but it 
also belongs clearly to the English picture-book tradition. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


BauMANN, H. Roundabout “ the Roof. Illus. by U. 

Schramm. 64 pp. 9} X 6 ‘ ' O.U.P. 12/6 
Martine is a cauiee but lonely little girl who wants 

to ride on the roundabout with all the other children, but her 
aunt says, “You’ve got the park, and that’s big enough for 
you.” Then her beloved little dachshund Toffy disappears, 
and her dear uncle Nick — who is a pilot — takes her on a 
tour of the world to search for the wicked Chinaman who is 
believed to have kidnapped Toffy. On her way Martine meets 
children from many of the countries which they pass through, 
and they help in the search ; they finally locate Toffy and 
return to Aunt Tuya, who — wonder of wonders ! — has in 
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the meantime arranged for a roundabout to be built on the 
roof. Ulrick Schramm’s gay coloured drawings help to make 
this a very enjoyable picture-book for the young child, because 
somehow one has always the feeling that Toffy will be found, 
and that the roundabout will one day be a reality. 


DejJonc, M. The Little Cow and the Turtle. Illus. 
by M. Sendak. 173 pp. 8 X 5} . Lutterworth 12/6 


Meindert DeJong is the master of the warm inward glow. 
I know no other contemporary writer who makes his readers 
feel better. 

This is the story of an enterprising little cow on a farm 
— location unstated but presumably American — and the 
gently humorous adventures which befall her and_ her 
exceedingly tolerant owners. ‘The concluding third of the 
book is concerned with the epic journey of a giant turtle from 
a dried lake, straight across country, to a new and suitably 
wet home. It takes a long time but “what’s time to him?.. . 
He’s lived so long, and still has so long to live, what’s time 
to him, anyway?” ‘The heroic story is the more impressive 
for the quiet conversational way in which it is told. It will 
be a poor-spirited child who does not stand tip-toe when the 
turtle at last sinks deep into “secret water’ and is gone. 

Once again Mr. DeJong has enjoyed the collaboration of 
Maurice Sendak, not everyone’s artist, but a perfect match 
for the gentle subtleties of Mr. DeJong’s humour. A very 
good book indeed. 


Freeman, B.C. Two-Thumb Thomas. Illus. by the 
author. 190 pp. 8 X 53 j ‘ : Faber 13/6 





The first part of this book is very confusing but Thomas 
soon emerges as a boy and not a cat — a boy who has been 
brought up by cats, taken to school by cats, and housed by 
cats. When one has recovered from the small confusion and 
bigger surprise the story slowly makes its appeal, and although 
one at first hesitates and boggles at the idea, Miss Freeman 
handles it deftly and imaginatively enough to convince and 
fascinate. It is certainly a little world that belongs to and 
is very real to the author, and its closeness and intimacy is 
translated into her writing with quiet confidence. There are 
some very real characters too and her world of make believe 
is firmly embedded in the matter of fact world so that both 
emerge as one. The illustrations are an integral part of the 
text but are rather dim and dark at times. 
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Lenski, L. We Live in the Country. Illus. by the 

author. 108 pp. 8} X 6. ; Lutterworth 9/6 
Lois Lenski is the most purposeful of writers. In this, 
as in her many regional books, she pursues the entirely 
admirable aim of showing how other children live. In four 
stories she gives glimpses of life on a chicken farm, among 
share-croppers, on a sheep farm and in the timber forest. The 
writing has what one must assume to be a conscious lack of 
distinction, as if the author wants nothing to distract from the 

swuthentic ordinariness of her material. 


The result is a book which is admirable in intention and 
much less enjoyable in performance. At first one thinks that 
here may be one of the answers to the reluctant reader, for 
the writing is simple and the material naturalistic, but 
reluctant readers will presumably be discouraged by the free 
use of dialect. The “corny” illustrations do not help much, 
and the poems which separate the stories serve only to indicate 
that Miss Lenski is no poet. 


For all its admirable intentions, We Live in the Country 
is one of the American books which would best be left for 
home consumption. A British publisher might however very 
well steal the basic idea for a set of stories of country life in 
the British Isles. 


Lines, K. (ed.) The Faber Storybook. Illus. by A. 

Howard. 271 pp. 10 X 7} ; , Faber 25/- 
Miss Lines has already performed inestimable services for 
librarians, teachers and readers of good juvenile literature in 
reference books and in other collections. Of this one is tempted 

to remark as was said of The Canterbury Tales : “Tis 
sufficient to say, according to the proverb, that here is God’s 
plenty” ; a fine store of stories that children of many ages 
will enjoy reading or having read to them. Their sources 
include myth and legend, the traditional tales of many nations, 
Aesop, animal folk tales and stories of holy men. There is 
therefore a splendid variety of subject matter and a wide range 

of tone and period, something for everyone and everything 
for the more appreciative few. Mr. Howard’s illustrations 
and decorations are often grotesque but never frightening, while 

in the coloured full-page pictures he usually achieves that 
clever compromise between the stiff lay figures of the child 
artist and the polished perspective of the gifted painter which 
may make his readers feel he is one of themselves. Miss Lines 
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appends a tempting list of further reading which is obviously 
as up-to-date as the delays of modern publishing can make it. 
It is a very happy book. 


MANNING, R. The Dragon’s Quest. Illus. by C. 
Marshall. 181 pp. 8 X 54 . «Constable 12/6 


Is there just a hint here that Miss Manning is tiring 
of her hero? It is hard to believe that this came, as Green 
Smoke so clearly did, from an irresistible urge to write. 

Little Susan goes on holiday to Cornwall again to find 
that the dragon is away visiting. He has left her a book to 
read, and this story makes the present book. It is a reasonably 
exciting and intermittently amusing story about the dragon 
at the court of King Arthur. Dragon himself is still endearing, 
but he deserves a stronger supporting cast. The worst feature 
of the story is the intrusive facetiousness ; I am all for frivolity 
but preferably at the right time. 


Setpen, G. The Cricket in Times Square. Illus. by 
G. Williams. 151 pp. 7% X 5 . ; Dent 12/6 


This is a delightfully nonsensical story of Chester Cricket 
who accidentally came to New York from Connecticut in a 
picnic basket. Naturally he was overwhelmed by the great 
city, but when found by Mario Bellini, whose parents had 
a news-stand in Times Square and who, though reluctantly, 
allowed the boy to keep Chester as a pet, there began a series 
of adventures which will delight any young reader as much 
as they delighted the participants. “Tucker Mouse and Harry 
the Cat befriend Chester, and the three have lively, sometimes 
alarming times together when the news-stand is closed. But 
the climax comes with the discovery of Chester’s musical ability 
and his concerts for a whole week help the poor Bellinis to 
financial security. This is spontaneous and inspired nonsense 
of the Wind in the Willows type and the characters have the 
same gentle appeal. The pictures are delightfully in tune with 
the story and the whole is a book almost any child will enjoy. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


BATEMAN, R. Archie — Young Detective. 160 pp. 
a3 ‘ Constable 10/6 





Things look black for young Ken Smith when money 
is missing from his youth club, the baize of the billiard table 
is slashed to ribbons, and two empty paraffin cans are found 
in the wrecked clubhouse after a fire, all of which events 
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occur when Ken is known to be on the spot. Ken’s staunch 
friend, however, against the ideas of his fellow club members, 
tries to prove his pal innocent. The finding of the real culprit 
was not easy, especially as at times it really looked as though 
Ken was guilty after all, but at last with the aid of one or 
two other boys, and the local police sergeant, the criminal is 
brought to justice. The thief turns out to be the father of 
one of the boys — a shady character whom Scotland Yard 
have wanted to interview for some time. On the whole, this 
is an exciting yarn, but some of the situations seem a little 
contrived, and the reactions of the youth club members tend 
to savour too much of the melodramatic. 


BauMANN, H. I Marched With Hannibal. Illus. by 
U. Schramm. 226 pp. 8% X 54 ‘ O.U.P. 12/6 

Children who read historical novels now owe a 
considerable debt to Hans Baumann. First of all he gave 
them his trilogy of books about America, Asia and Africa — 
Son of Columbus, Sons of the Steppe and The Barque of the 
Brothers. Then he took them to Egypt in the time of the 
Pharaohs, and in this his latest book they have crossed the 
Alps with Hannibal. Readers of this story will have suffered 
with the Carthaginian army on its terrible journey from 
Saguntum to Rome, and such is Herr Baumann’s writing that 
they will have felt all the hardships the army faced, the bitter 
weather the troops endured, and the many setbacks caused by 
treachery. 

An old man who had marched with Hannibal, and whom 
Hannibal had always called his “little Carthaginian,” tells 
his story to two young children at Saguntum itself many years 
after the events of the story happened. Despite the appearance 
in the story of many famous soldiers, it would be absolutely 
true to say that the leading character in the book is the only 
surviving elephant who completed that perilous journey — 
a wonderful elephant called Suru — in fact, many children 
who do not usually read history, may well enjoy this story 
to the full because of the treatment the author gives to the 
elephants. 

The illustrations by Ulrick Schramm contribute very much 
to the power and strength of the story. 

Curcija-Propanovic, N. Ballerina. Illus. by D. 
Ristic. 255 pp. 83 X54 . . . OW.P. 12/6 

This is the story of a typical group of students at the 
State Ballet School in Belgrade. The fits of temperament, 
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the fussings, the fears and the joy of work well done are very 
cleverly depicted, and in the midst of it all arrives the new 
girl Lana. This new girl turns out to be the best dancer of 
them all, but just as the future indeed looks bright for her, 
she meets with a serious accident, and the toes of her foot 
have to be amputated. Despite this crushing blow, which with 
all her promise is all the more overwhelming, she practices 
with great courage on her own, and despite many heart-breaking 
early failures she is able to dance again eventually. 

The story takes us into the countryside of Yugoslavia, 
to the Balearic Islands where the students go for a holiday, 
and where they dance a very old traditional folk-dance at the 
local fiesta. A great many customs of the country come into 
the story, and such is the quality of the writing that the story 
will be remembered long after the reader has finished the 
closing pages. 

V. Landslide! Illus. by B. Wildsmith. 160 pp. 
ig Se ee ee Bodley Head 10/6 

The original title, Les Robinsons de la nuit, has more 
of the essence of this remarkable story than the “safe” trite 
label chosen for the English version. The idea of the book 
is a most powerful one. Five children on holiday are trapped 
inside a house, where they have no right to be, by a fall of 
earth and rock which engulfs them in complete darkness for 
several days. Absolute dark is a difficult concept (how much 
more difficult for Brian Wildsmith who had to illustrate it!) 
but the horror of the children’s plight is conveyed just this 
side of nightmare. 

Told as a straight story of adventure this would be 
exciting and moving enough. The author gives us psychology 
too, particularly in the character of Laurent, the eldest boy 
on whom falls the responsibility for the party. His is an 
incompletely realised character, interesting but not quite 
satisfying. A muddled technique of narrative adds to the 
sense of confusion. One feels that here are bits of a fine story 
which the author has forgotten to write. If only we could 
ask her to take it away and do it again, remembering the 
importance of timing and of integration ! What a book it 
might have been ! 


Epwarps, M. The Outsider. Illus. by G. Whittam 


255 pp. 7} X 5 





: ‘ Collins 12/6 
Monica Edwards is no Ransome, but we come to her 
new book, as we did to a new Ransome, eager to see what 




















Garry Halliday 
and the 
Ray of Death 


JUSTIN BLAKE. Another ad- 
venture of that popular television 
hero, Garry Halliday, Charter 
Pilot. Once more he and his 
friends come into conflict with 
the sinister criminal, the Voice. 

9/6 


Two-Thumb 


Thomas 


BARBARA C. FREEMAN. 
The story of a waif and stray 
who was brought up by a con- 
scientious cat. With drawings 
by the author. 13/6 


Scientific 
Magic 


SAM ROSENFELD tells how 
to perform fifty mystifying 
magical effects and explains the 


scientific principles which under- 
lie them. With many drawings. 
12/6 


The Little 
Roaring Tiger 


REINER ZIMNIK’S story of 
the little tiger who left the 
jungle and was captured by the 


notorious Black WHat Gang. 
With drawings by the author. 
12/6 


The Genie 
in the 
Marmite Pot 


MURIEL HOOPER. Jane was 
just starting the washing up 
when the Genie appeared 
through a crack in the wall. 
But she soon found it very 
awkward to have all her wishes 
granted. Drawings by Peggy 
Fortnum. 13/6 


Peter’s Room 


ANTONIA FOREST. The 
latest story about the young 
Marlows tells how an imaginary 
game came to exert a strange 
influence. 15/- 


Please write for a full list of Books for the Young to 
Faber & Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, London, WC1 





























New Autumn Children’s Books 


THE UNICORN WHO WANTED TO BE SEEN 
LOTTE K. HAHN. Illustrated by CHRISTINE PRICE 


Set in Medieval Germany this is one of the most 
attractive picture story books to appear for a long time. 
It tells how the beautiful Unicorn inspires an old 
craftsman to create his final masterpiece. 8s. 6d. net 


THE BOY AND THE MOUNTAIN 
ELLA MONCKTON. Iilustrated by CLIFFORD WEBB 
A simple tale with a sound moral, It shows how even 


a small boy can overcome his difficulties by determination 
and common sense. 7s. Gd. net 


WOODEN TOY MAKING, STEP BY STEP 
RICHARD IRVING, F.Coll.H. 


A new book by the author of the successful titles : 
WOODWORK STEP BY STEP and METALWORK 
STEP BY STEP; describes the tools and materials 
and gives detailed instructions suitable for making 44 
toys in wood for boys and girls, from the nursery stage 
and upwards. 10s. 6d. net 


CONE’S BOOK OF HANDICRAFTS 
J. G: CONE 
Clear instructions and numerous illustrations show the 


way to the successful completion of a great variety of 
crafts in many different media. 12s. 6d. net 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1 Bedford Court - London - W.C.2 
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has happened to her characters. One thing is certain: they 
will not have stood still. 

Which do you prefer, the Punchbowl or the Romney 
Marsh books? Here you are in luck, for the setting is 
Punchbowl Farm and the Romney Marsh people have come 
to stay. Mr. Thornton has come up, in a painting competition, 
not on the pools, and he and Mrs. Thornton have gone to 
Normandy on holiday. The main excitement comes when a 
fallow deer gets into the farm and lives with the Thornton 
herd. This leads to conflict with neighbours and with rustic 
“Teds,” and to Meryon perfecting the art of rope-throwing. 
Altogether an eventful week. 
Readers of Mrs. Edwards’ recent stories will be aware 
that sex is raising its head. It is one of the penalties, or 
privileges, of having characters who do not stay eternally 

young. Andrea falls heavily for the handsome and talented 
Meryon, to the distress of almost everyone, for there is an 
“understanding” between him and Tamzin. However, the 
resourceful children deal with this, as with every other crisis. 

Mrs. Edwards’ are not very inventive stories and she is 
a workaday writer. What gives her books their quality is 
the author’s character. She is a person who commands respect 
and affection ; she has a point of view (too highfalutin’ to call 
it a philosophy) which is clearly defined in everything she writes. 
Like Elfrida Vipont her books are part of her but she is bigger 
than any of them. The Outsider is a good Monica Edwards, 
which means that it is honest, thoughtful and thoroughly sound 
in values. Well worth having. 


Garp, J. Woorroo. Illus. by R. Benham. 192 pp. 

; , ; . 2 ; Gollancz 12/6 
Mark Danby lives with his Mother in a London flat and 
finds there, in a secret drawer, a charm to bring Woorroo 
a flying boy to him, and a recipe that will enable him to fly 
himself. Woorroo arrives and together they travel — with 
Woorroo well disguised — to the Lake District to holiday 
with Mark’s aunt. While the aunt is in hospital Mark grows 
wings and learns to fly around the countryside. The story 
is told with great confidence, aplomb and daring, but while 
there is some good writing and some original thought the 
fantasy does not quite come off. It is all somehow too matter 
of fact, handled rather clumsily and therefore bungled. The 
smaller detail of life in between the main incidents is much 
more gently handled, treated with more respect and care, and 
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because it is not so obviously concerned with the fantasy, 
references to the flying make this seem much more credible. 
The author seems to have chosen something too big for her 
capabilities. A theme less ambitious would not have strained 
her writing and obviously quite good potentialities. 


RAY, J. E. B. Indian Tales and Legends. Illus. by 
J. Kiddell-Monroe. 230 pp. 8} X 54. O.U.P. 15/- 
The latest addition to the admirable series of Oxford 
Myths and Legends, this volume contains five of the Buddhist 
birth stories, six stories of the Ramayana, three of the Vetala’s 


stories, and several animal fables which have been taken from 
the Hitopadesha. Some of the ancient stories with religious 
backgrounds are rather complicated and difficult to understand 
at first, but the legends in. which animals play the principal 
part will be widely enjoyed by the young children who like 
Aesop's Fables and the Just-So Stories of Kipling, while the 
older readers will appreciate “The Fickleness of Fortune” and 
“Love at First Sight.” Miss Kiddell-Monroe’s striking 
illustrations in blacks, greys and various deeper shades of pink 
skilfully depict the riches of the Indian nobles, and tend to 
increase the horror of some of the pictures of the mythical 
deities. 


Hersert, D. Experiments for Young Scientists. Illus. 


160 pp. 8 X 53 P ; Bell 15/- 
CrowTuHer, J.C. Electricity at We "ort. “ Tllus. 68 pp. 

83 xX 7 . . ‘ Methuen 10/6 
Wivuiams-E.uis, A. Modern Scientists at Work 

Illus. 156 pp. 8 X 5} ‘ . Harrap 10/6 


Here are jue quite different approaches to simplified 
science. The first, of transatlantic origin, and seemingly taken 
from television material, is a “do-it-yourself” book, Each 
chapter deals with a topic taken from one of the recognised 
branches of science, thirteen in all. ‘The construction of a 
piece of apparatus is clearly described, and how and why it 
is used, and further remarks are made, relevant to the results ’ 
obtained. A good and unusual section deals with probability, 

- introduced by the making of a marble-board. The pieces of 
apparatus are ingenious — possibly too ingenious at times, and 
one may wonder who will go to the trouble of making them. 
Still, children make all sorts of fantastic things nowadays. 

Mr. Crowther, as may be expected, has produced an 
admirable account of his subject in its historical development 
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from primitive magnets to transistors, and in its modern 
applications to industry. ‘This addition to the “Outline” series 
is well illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 

A child might well get through Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s 
easy-going and well-written book before realising that he had 
read a precise account of the aims of science, and of scientific 
method, as exemplified by certain notable discoveries in the 
fields of biology, physics, earth and ocean-study, and 
anthropology. ‘The parts played by the director of research, 
his assistants, the teachers, and even the lab-boys, are 
sympathetically discussed, and some readers may well be fired 
to look forward to a career in science. 


Hope-Simpson, J. Young Netball Player. 138 pp. 

x 5} , : : , Constable 10/6 
If the principal intention of this, the author’s second 
venture into sports fiction, is to inculcate some enthusiasm 
for the pleasant game of netball into slothful teenagers it may 
do very well. As a contribution to respectable juvenile 
literature, however, it hardly qualifies for the centre pages of 
Girl (with all due respect to that publication’s fair reputation). 
That is to say, it is entirely without depth ; like so many 
current television plays it has an adequate technical competence 
without real dramatic effect. In sentiment it hovers between 
the mawkish and the brash, in plot between the unlikely and 
the naive. Perhaps, though, one must not be too hard on 
Mrs. Hope-Simpson. Under the restraints of modern juvenile 
publishing there is little room for roundness of character or 
fulness of environment. In compensation the author has 
provided a liveliness of style which suggests while rising above 
the vernacular. One recognises only too easily the peculiar 
beings who rate as the youth of today and no doubt their 
contemporaries will enjoy them in their hours of ease. 


James, R. R. dn Introduction to the Ilouse of 

Commons. 160 pp. 84 X 54 . ; Collins 12/6 
‘There is nowadays such a spate of “information” books 

that it is a pleasure to come upon an authoritative account 

of a national institution which goes to some pains to convey 
atmosphere as well as facts without becoming discursive or 
unwieldy. As a senior clerk in the House of Commons the 
author naturally has his data at his fingers’ ends, but he has 
shown such admirable art in selection of material illustrative 

of his points that the sense of history, tradition and great 
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personalities pervades every page. As the Introduction remarks, 
the House of Commons is essentially a human institution and 
this the author never allows the reader to forget, with happy 
results. The chapter on “Honourable Members,” in particular, 
exhibits his mastery of subject and tone. Hardly inferior is 
that on “The Records of the House.” For anyone reasonably 
familiar with the business arrangements of the House the book 
would still be worth reading for these two alone. The more 
one reads the more one is surprised by the modest assumption 
implied in the title. 


Jowett, M. A Cry of .Players. Illus. by A. Scott 
164 pp. 84 X 53 ee O.U.P. 12/6 
“The play’s the thing” in this story of Elizabethan 
England, and in the all round picture of the social and political 
life of the time, the world of the Players — and of Shakespeare 
— predominates. There is the feel of the stage here, an 
appreciation of the art of acting and an enthusiasm for the 
history and development of the drama. Harry Lulworth longs 
to become a Player as his lost father was, but he is opposed 
strongly and ruthlessly by his Puritan grandfather. It is only 
after numerous difficulties that his ambition is realised. The 
life of the players is offset by attention to the detail of the 
background. A Puritan element stands aggressively behind 
them, the plague disrupts them, and news of the war with 
Spain influences their thoughts. There is not much of 
characterisation and little to distinguish the book from other 
historical novels but it has its place as a piece of lively social 
history, presented in a volume made attractive by both 
illustrator and publisher. 


KALASHNIKOFF, N. Ay Friend Yakub. Illus. by F. 
Rojankovsky. 212 pp. 8} X 53 , O.U.P. 12/6 
The simplicity and directness of the author’s style and 
theme and the persuasive atmosphere of workaday life attract 
at once in this story of Nicolai, his mother and step-father, 
his friend Yakub and their animals in a Siberian village. The 
contrast of a scene strange to English readers, of unusual 
customs and superstitions, of animals familiar yet unlike in 
their uses and training gives interest of another kind and the 
whole story appeals by its warmheartedness and its strong 
awareness of the essential bases and ethical certainties of life. 
The author, Russian by birth, spent his early years in just 
such a Siberian village. Yakub the Tartar, the storyteller, the 
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man who understood horses, men and boys, whose influence 
over Nikolai remained with him all his life, really existed as 
the author’s friend and here is a great and moving tribute to 
him. Viewed purely as a story, conveying to perfection the 
atmosphere of a life alien to ours, this book has great 
fascination, but the sincerity and goodness which inform it 
throughout life into the field of children’s literature. In 
spirit it has some affinity with The Good Master, expressing 
a nostalgic yearning for and understanding of the simple life. 
The illustrations, including two beautiful endpapers, are in 
the artist’s best style and the whole production makes a book 
to be recommended without reserve. 


KitcHEN, F. More Adventures at Foxendale Farm 
Illus. by M. Shillabeer. 122 pp. 74 X 5. Dent 12/6 
Fred Kitchen, author of Brother to the Ox and other 
adult books about country and farm life, writes pleasantly for 
children. This is the second of the ‘“Foxendale” books, about 
the three children of Mr. Brown, the tractor-driver on the 
farm. They vary in age from nine to fourteen, and the rather 
slight story deals with the sights and sounds of country life 
encountered on their walks and with Tony’s success at a local 
horse show. Children will learn the ways of foxes, polecats, 
birds of one kind and another, and trout ; the author evidently 
knows country life from first-hand experience. The drawings 
are sketchy, but lively. 


KNIGHT, P. Bramble Fortress. Ullus. by B. Uden 

232 pp. 8} X 53 7 ? , ’ Nelson 10/6 
The fact that this story is not so good as the author’s 

Gold of the Snow Geese is to some extent due to his choice 

of a less interesting theme which has already been extensively 
used in various ways in children’s books ‘The time is during 
the Napoleonic wars and Anthony Daintrey, on a visit to his 
uncle Buck Quail, becomes involved in a series of exciting 
events which take him to France and back again. The 
Corinthians and the Bramble Jacks and the adventurous Lady 
Hester Stanhope contribute to the mystery — there are spies, 
kidnapping, running fights and almost incredible escapes. ‘The 
pace is fast and Anthony is often the centre and pivot of events, 
albeit unwillingly. Young readers who look for a rapidly 
moving story, full of adventure, will find it here — they must 
not, however, be too captiously critical of the likelihood of 
some of the happenings nor look for fully developed character 
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studies, especially of Lady Hester whose remarkable personality 
is only indicated in a way unlikely to make any enduring impact 
on the reader’s mind. 





LAMPLUGH, L. Midsummer Mountains. Illus. by 

W. Stobbs. 153 pp. 8 X 5 ‘ ‘ Cape 13/6 
In this adventure readers will meet again “Miss M,” 
the jewel thief of Miss Lamplugh’s former story The 
Pigeongram Puzzle — but this time “Miss M”’ is so reformed 
a character that when a few young English tourists arrive 
at a youth hostel in France, and find the warden missing and 
the hostel showing signs of a sudden, mysterious departure, 
it is “Miss M” herself who takes over and acts as deputy 
warden until the mystery is solved, and the warden found. 
A number of strange circumstances come to light before the 
solution is found, but it seems that the local village folk are 
not concerned about the disappearance of the family from their 
midst — a fact which is only explained when it is discovered 
that the warden’s wife and child have in fact been kidnapped 
by these same people. Although the events are highly unlikely 
in this day and age, the telling makes Midsummer Mountain 
into a good mystery story which most girls and boys will enjoy 

to the full. 


Lyncu, P. Ryan’s Fort. Ilus. by E. Grant. 172 pp. 

74 X 5 ‘ : ; : , , ; Dent 12/6 
Patricia Lynch’s tales of ordinary Irish working folk are 

always worth reading ; she knows them so well, and is ready 

ut any point in the story to bring in quite naturally one of 
the old folk-songs or legends that never seem far from an 
lrishman’s mind. The Ryan family are a spirited little group, 
und well deserve the success they achieve ; the father, Denis, 

a casual labourer but a hard worker ; Peg the mother, full 
of resource and robust kindness ; and the children Elaine, Kit 
and Aideen. While Denis travels the roads looking for work, 

he leaves the others to make a home in a small stone hut near 

a village ; this proves to be on the land of “the Captain,” about 


whom everyone talks with respect. The family are afraid of 
being turned out when the Captain returns from his travels, 
but no one who has met the Ryans would dream of showing 
them the door, so sensible, loyal and helpful as they are. Any 
child who has ever wanted to camp out in any way should 
enjoy this book ; boys will appreciate the adventures of Kit 
and his village friend Billy, while girls will understand lively 
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young Aideen and the more prim and proper Elaine, and wish 
that all mothers in stories were as kind and generous-hearted 
as Peg Ryan. 


Mayne, W. The Changeling. Illus. by V. C. 
Ambrus. 153 pp. 8} X 53 : ; O.U.P. 10/6 

Slighter in theme than some of Mr. Mayne’s stories, this 
has nevertheless complete fascination from start to finish. The 
cast is small : Miss Durnthwaite, an elderly eccentric spinster 
who has forgotten all her life before she was twenty and 
imagines herself a changeling ; Uncle Arthur, an_ inventor 
whose greatest interest is compressed air and a kind of 
hovercraft abandoned forty years ago, but still lying about ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wray, their daughter Peggy and son Colin and 
his friend Jimmy, who in their various ways look after Miss 
Durnthwaite. With the discovery of the summerhouse the 
mystery deepens and all help in the final solution. 

The balance of the story is cleverly adjusted, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wray providing down-to-earth country steadiness to 
prevent the reader from being carried into disbelief by the 
oddities of the other two adults. The children are a connecting 
link, with their elliptic, often cryptic conversation, their 
absorption in their own discoveries and their general air of 
purpose. Each person and each part of the story has 
individuality and the scene with its mass of varied detail makes 
a substantial background for a tale full of life and vigour. 
The amusing dialect almost needs a glossary for any but north 
country readers, though the author explains a few terms and 
many may be solved by context or guesswork. 


Miutcuison, N. Karensgaard, The Story of a Danish 

Farm. Illus. 192 pp. 8 X 53 .  . Collins 12/6 
The author has reconstructed the history of Denmark, 

the country in which she has displayed such a lively interest, 
by tracing the part played in that history by a farm — the 
farm of Karensgaard. The land of the dragon-headed ships, 
the land of the monasteries which were closed down when 
the teachings of Martin Luther began to gain ground, the 
land of the farmers who were first allowed to trade in their 
produce themselves — and not on behalf of the landlord — 
only in 1788, the land which is now farmed on a consumers’ 
co-operative basis. The everyday life of the farm is traced 

in the first part down to the second world war. The second 
part of the book is devoted to an account of Denmark’s 
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occupation by Nazi troops, of the Resistance movement, of 
the son of Karensgaard who helped escaping Jews, and who 
one day never came back, of the young boy on the farm who 
was subjected to rigorous Gestapo questioning, of the women 
of the farm who went on with their housekeeping, needlework, 
and cookery and also went on waiting, watching and worrying 
until the Liberation Day dawned. 


This quite remarkable book has eleven photographs, and 
is a most fascinating picture of Denmark for the older teen-age 


reader. 
Muir, M. Torridon’s Surprise. Ullus. by J. Acheson 
192 pp. 8 X 5 ; ; , : ? Collins 7/6 


Jan Torridon helps her father and brothers to run a 
boatyard and a sailing school at Kilmodan on the west coast 
of Scotland. In order that she shall be introduced to a more 
cultural life, the girl is sent on an exchange visit to Vienna. 
On the journey out she meets Drew Westbury, a 15 year-old 
American going to live with his mother who contemplates a 
second marriage. Hotly resentful of this, uncouth and boorish 
and a trial to all who have dealings with him, Drew turns 
to Jan and finally joins the family’s “school” in Scotland. 
The Austrian friends and Jeff Staveley, another pupil, are 
there at the same time and Drew becomes interested in Jeff’s 
conversion of a cruiser and his proposed trip to London. At 
the last moment an unfortunate accident occurs for which 
Drew blames himself. Jeff is injured and then it is discovered 
that he is Mrs. Westbury’s prospective husband and after some 
uneasiness all ends happily. One does not need to be a 
detective to foretell the outcome of the story which is not 
notable for originality. Drew’s “chip on the shoulder” has 
a very normal cause and is removed in a sensible and not too 
unlikely fashion. ‘The best part of the book is the natural 
human relationships, the resource of some of the parents and 
their very harmonious home life. Without obtruding 
themselves or depriving their children of initiative, the parents 
help in difficult situations and occupy the rightful position 
instead of being cyphers as in many children’s books. The 
period in Austria shows some very interesting detail but in 
Scotland a little knowledge of boats and sailing would help 
to-understanding of the course of events. 
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Newman, B. Let’s look «at Germany.  Llus. 








Museum Press 15/- 
PRINGLE, P. Let's look at Paris. Illus. 
Museum Press 15/- 


BERTRAM, J. The Young Traveller in China Today 
Illus. ‘ : . , , ‘ . Phoenix 11/6 
BucHANAN, F. M. . Scotland and her People. Illus. 


Lutterworth 12/6 

Lover, D. Spain and her People. Ulus. Lutterworth 12/6 
Wattiace, J. A. Getting to know the U.S.S.R. 

Muller 9/6 

BREETVELD, J. Getting to know Malaya. Muller 9/6 

Joy, C. R. Getting to know Israel ; Muller 9/6 

JAKEMAN, A. Getting to know Japan : Muller 9/6 

Lawson, P. Kuma is a Maori Girl . Methuen 8/6 

MacManon, B. Brendan of Ireland . Methuen 8/6 

LinpcrEN, A. My Swedish Cousins . Methuen 8/6 


Dargois, D. Achouna; his life in the Arctic 


Chatto & Windus 10/6 


Maziere, F. Teiva; his life in the Pacific Isles 


Chatto & Windus 10/6 

“Concentrate entirely on amusing the reader and let the 
educational aspect look after itself. Make the books fun.” 
This is the Editor’s brief to the authors asked to contribute 
a volume to “The Junior Travel Series” of which the first 
two books on our list are the heralds. Just what is meant 
by “fun” it is difficult to discover but both authors here have, 
praise be, not taken their brief too seriously. There is plenty 
of information, and certainly in the Paris book a good deal 
that has not been dealt with before in books for young readers. 
Mr. Newman, with his wide experience of the travelling 
game could have done better work than this. His brief to 


’ ‘make his book fun seems to have bothered him and the result 


is a work which gives one the impression of not having been 
taken very seriously. Both books, however, are better than 
the publisher’s blurb led us to expect. 

The Young Traveller in China is, as is common to this 
series, full of meat, served out by various friends of the family 
on the spot ; the journey through China the sort of thing 
that many of us would like to make. The book contrives to 
give a fair picture of the country as it is today. 

The “Portraits of the Nations” series is quite a different 
matter. Here in respect to Scotland and Spain we have our 
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material served up straight, on the assumption that if we are 
interested at all in these countries we do not need to have the 
pill sugared but are prepared to bring our noses lightly down 
to the grindstone and absorb a dish of history first, followed 
by the customs, life and economy of each country. For school 
library purposes this series has much value. 

I confess that my first approach to Muller’s “Getting to 
Know” Books left me with a feeling that they are so slight 
as to be of little use, but after reading these latest four titles 
I am ready to revise my judgment to some extent. Slight 
they certainly are but so far as they go they do their job 
satisfactorily and in. every case a young reader (not too young) 
will receive a clear picture of the country and its people ready 
for expansion by further reading. 

The last five titles listed depend for their value on 
photography. Methuen’s “Children Everywhere” _ series 
presents each country in a _ straightforward documentary 
manner with excellent photographs well chosen for their 
purpose and with brief text as an accompaniment. I 
particularly liked the Ireland volume with its photographs by 
W. Suschitzky. 

The final two titles on our list are similar in purpose, 
namely, to present the country described through photography. 
Again the photographs are excellent but I find that I do not 
care for the part played by the production man. There appears 
to be a striving after effect in the arrangement of the pages 
which tends to place the books rather among “picture books” 
than among books aiming to give a clear idea of life in another 
land. 


PoLLAND, M. Beorn the Proud. Illus. by W. Stobbs 
175 pp. 8X5$ . . Constable 12/6 


Beorn is the son of a “Viking Warrior and when his 
father raids the coast of Ireland, he saves Ness, the daughter 
of a slain Irish chieftain, from suffering the same fate as her 
kinsmen and claims her as his slave and companion. Beorn 
and the Vikings have many vicissitudes to face both on their 
return journey by sea and in their own homeland, where 
Beorn’s right to his father’s inheritance is disputed by his 
cousin Helge. Ness becomes Beorn’s helper and supporter 
in all his troubles and slowly influences him until he comes 
to accept her Christian faith and her land of Ireland as his 
own. The author gives a very clear and vivid picture of 
these times, a picture that sparkles with truth and moves with 
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a deep undercurrent of feeling, understanding and purpose. 
This is a little piece of history that emerges as a whole in 
itself, a developed theme and pattern that comes to a full, 
mature, and helpful climax. The writing is adequate, 
competent and fluid but lacks that touch of inspiration that 
would lift it to distinction. The stylised illustrations by 
William Stobbs still have a vigour and a detail about them 
that seem particularly appropriate here. 


Porter, S. The Bronze Chrysanthemum. Illus. by 
S. Hughes. 152 pp. 83 X 53 ; O.U.P. 12/6 


Ellie, Roger and Jane Leyland buy some wooden 
chrysanthemums from a gypsy for their Mother’s birthday, 
and their purchase leads to some strange events. ‘There is 
attempted burglary at the house, encounters with a strange 
man, the disappearance of their dog and further final queer 
happenings in the local wood. While some of these components 
are sheer “theatre” and straight out of the usual stock bag 
they are used, for the most part, with a difference, combined 
in an unusual pattern and transformed by gay, light and happily 
inspired writing. There are real people here brought clearly 
to the fore by a sincere honesty of expression that embraces 
adults to the full. This is a real family book with an 
abundance of sound good fun, and in all the bustle and activity 
there are quiet pauses to strengthen and give depth to the 
hum of activity. ‘The title and initial idea have originality, 
but the more stereotyped ingredients unfortunately gain 
momentum and precedence towards the end of the book. Miss 
Hughes’ illustrations have just the right sense of liveliness 
and movement. . 


Ruin, A. vAN. The Tide in the Attic. lus. by M. 
Gill. 127 pp. 8 X 5} P ; : Methuen 11/6 


The comparisons which spring to mind are with The 
Great Gale and The Sea Broke Through. Hester Burton’s 
story showed the impact of disaster on a village community, 
Arno Flakkeberg’s disaster on a national scale. The Tide in 
the Attic has a much smaller canvas ; almost the whole action 
passes in one farmhouse. We are concerned with six of the 
hundred thousand people made homeless in Holland during 
the first days of February, 1953. It depends then how deeply 
the reader is concerned with these six whether the basic tragedy 
comes across. 
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On the whole I think the book just fails. The story is 
most competently told, the detail is authentic, all the raw 
material of greatness is here, courage, drama, loss ; but none 
of the principals appears in quite sufficiently full dimensions 
to capture the reader’s complete sympathies. One sees them 
from the outside, instead of sharing their suffering and despair. 

If this is not a major tragic novel, it is a very good tale 
of adventure, in a translation which reads easily. Well worth 
having in an English edition, it will not, as it might have 
done, return to haunt the imagination whenever the night wind 
blows hard from the sea. 


SHERLOCK, P. M. Three Finger Jack's Treasure 
Illus. by W. Reeves. 176 pp. 8 X 5}. Macmillan 12/6 


This is a holiday with a difference. The scene is Jamaica 
which the author knows well, and a farm near the sea where 
John and Hilary live with their parents. A drought causes 
such anxiety that Mr. Scott decides he must sell his farm, but 
through the children’s search for Three Finger Jack’s legendary 
treasure, the home is saved. The book is given life and 
character by the stories of old Uncle Ebby and the colourful 
figures of his sensible sister Ma Sarah and Clemmie the cook, 
whilst such events as the felling of the cotton tree, the fishing, 
the boat race and the visits to Montego Bay add excitement 
and interest to a simple and entirely credible story. 


SutcuirF, R. Dawn Wind. Illus. by C. Keeping 
241 pp. 8} X 54 , ; O.U.P. 12/6 


Ousia, the fourteen year- -old son of a British farmer, 
finds himself alone and wounded on the battlefield of Aquae 
Sulis, the last great conflict with the invading Saxons. The 
boy believes he is the sole survivor until Dog appears and the 
two start on their way north towards Viroconium. This 
dramatic beginning leads to a story covering twelve years of 
the boy’s life. Befriended by an old couple who would gladly 
adopt him, Owain yet feels compelled to make further search 
for his own people. He reaches the city but finds it completely 
ruined and deserted except for Regina, a fugitive also, creeping 
half starved among the shadows. How the boy barters his 
freedom for Regina’s sake, how he lives with the Saxons and 
makes both friends and enemies and finally regains his liberty 
with honour, makes one of the author’s best stories. In the 
end Owain is a man. Augustine lands in Kent and the High 
King Ethelbert makes a political decision, not unlike that of 
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a later king whose private wishes helped to deflect history. 
Owain and Regina are reunited and are left with hopes for 
a future when Saxon and Briton may live in harmony together. 

This is a deeply felt reconstruction of a recession in the 
history of this country when the remnants of Roman culture 
had been overcome by Saxon barbarity. The feelings, sufferings 
and thoughts of the conquered are clearly revealed with more 
than a hint of the remorseless repetition of historic situations. 
Owain’s development from boy to man, holding tenaciously to 
his heritage despite suffering, sacrificing his private desires to 
the compulsive urge of pity and honour, this is the motivating 
power of a story containing a strange mixture of violence and 
kindness, self-will and sacrifice, superstition and Christian faith. 
The illustrator has contributed handsomely to the general 
impression engendered by the story. 


Taytor, N. B. The Aeneid. Wlus. by J. Kiddell- 

Monroe. 242 pp. 8} X 54 ‘ P O.U.P. 15/- 
This is a fine, vigorous re-telling of the fall of Troy, 
and the wanderings of Aeneas. The author of this new version 
writes in a clear, flowing style and in some passages his style 
rises with the culmination of events to the heights of poetry. 
The illustrations in every way add to the stature of the book. 
One is left hoping that the excellent format, and the fine 
prose, and the powerful illustrations will attract to this edition 
more readers than are commonly associated with classical 
legends. ‘The young classics student certainly will find it 
useful, and interesting ; the absorbed and rapid reader will 
very probably love it ; but the realistic child — of whom there 
are so very many — will be at first confused, and then perhaps 
annoyed by the necessary blending of fact and fiction which 
occurs in the telling of the old myths and legends of beings 
whose existence is half-God, half-human — a state of affairs 
which results in the hero being given superhuman powers at 
many places in the saga when events turn against him. 
Nonetheless, this is a welcome addition to the re-tellings of 

the old classical legends of Greece and Rome. 


Unnerstap, E. A Journey to England. Illus. by U. 
Sundin-Wickman. 189 pp. 8 X 5 . M. Joseph 15/- 
This is the second story by Edith Unnerstad concerning 
the haircraft workers in Sweden and in England in the 19th 
century. This book relates the travels of two young Swedish 
children, Brosus and Margita, who leave their home to seek 
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their mother who had disappeared on one of her journeys to 
England. 


They arrived in London to find a friend of their mother’s 
— from whom they had hoped to receive help — vanished 
into the country, and so they followed on a very long tramp 
to the Cotswolds, where at last they find a clue at Jenny 
Lind’s house in Malvern. Eventually they find their mother 
at a wayside cottage where she had been nursed through a 
serious illness. 


A good picture is drawn of the early life of the 19th 
century both here and in Sweden, and it seems that this story 
is based on fact, yet somehow it does not seem to ring quite 
true — it has rather an improbable air about it, yet the very 
unlikelihood of the events taking place as related, may well 
remind the reader that it is the unlikely which so often does 
happen. 


UNTERMEYER, L. (ed.) The Golden Treasury of 


10} X 74 , 


Poetry. Illus. by J. W. Anglund. 324 pp. 
‘ , ; ; . Collins 21/- 
Not only does Mr. Untermeyer embody in one impressive 
volume the equivalent of some four or five average current 
school anthologies but his catholic taste and access to the 
literature of two English-speaking nations enable him to 
improve the mixture without the restraints often imposed by 
considerations of copyright. One is surprised both by the 
reappearance of old favourites which seem lately to have been 
thought passé and by novelties which deserve a similar welcome. 
Not since Rose Fyleman began the compilation of Here We 
Come A ’Piping has there been a collection so clearly suitable 
for children to which they might even return with the passage 
of time. “A book to grow on ; a book to grow with” Mr. 
Untermeyer calls it, and his own running commentary 
interspersed among the poems as well as between the sections 
helps to persuade the reader that this selection is the result 
of affectionate enjoyment which the editor hopes to share with 
his younger readers. The poems have been fortunate in their 
illustrator who, although an American — or perhaps because 
of it — has lent a delightful old-fashioned touch to almost 
every page with line and colour-wash drawings which, when 
not deliberately humorous, are tinged with the same sense of 
humour which prompted Mr. Untermeyer to choose these 
particular 400 poems to make up a truly lovely book. 
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Van Der Loerr, A. R. Children on the Oregon Trail 
Illus. by P. Fortnum. 175 pp. 83 X 53. U.L.P. 15.- 


In 1844, the Sager family set out from St. Louis in search 
of the ideal farm settlement further West. Mrs. Sager gave 
birth to her seventh child on the journey, and as a result of 
weakness and the many hardships endured on the trail, both 
parents died. The remaining owners of the wagon-train of 
which the children’s wagon formed a part decide to take an 
easier route to California, but John Sager, aged fourteen, and 
now the head of the family, intends to try to reach Oregon, 
the land of their father’s dreams. This is the almost incredible 
story of how John, his brother, and his five young sisters 
covered hundreds of miles on foot — climbing hills, fording 
rivers, and enduring famine, thirst, cold, heat, and the constant 
danger of wild animals, and yet somehow they won through 
where hundreds of people, far better equipped to make the 
journey, had failed. When, at long last, they arrived in the 
loghouse cabin of Marcus Whitman, the American medical 
missionary, they were all almost too numb with weariness to 
step over the threshold, their clothing was in ribbons, and their 
swollen, badly-cut feet were tied up with scraps of cloth and 
odd bits of fur from the skins of animals they had killed for 
food. They had completed what was perhaps the worst journey 
that a party of children had ever undertaken. John, who at 
times had to resort to bullying to a degree approaching cruelty 
to drag his exhausted little family along, was a boy of most 
exceptional character. 


The author tells this story in a most moving way, giving 
the reader the bare facts, and using a simple form of narration, 
thus impressing on the reader the extremely arduous nature 
of the journey as no style full of superlatives could do. 
The illustrator deserves great praise, too, for the way in which 
she has captured the utter dejection of the children at some 
of the worst moments in the journey. 


Von Wiese, U. Michael and the Elephant. Illus. by 
I. Schreiber. 190 pp. 8 X 5  . = . Constable 12/6 


This is a beguiling story of a nine year-old boy left in 
the care of a too fussy aunt. He is very attached to an 
elephant he has seen in the zoo and when the animal is taken 
back to the circus where he belongs, Michael stows away in 
Burma’s truck and becomes the elephant boy in the show. He 
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is naturally alarmed by the difficulties of his situation, especially 
as his secret wish is to set the elephant free and take him home 
to the jungle. Befriended and helped by Rosetta the dancer 
and by Joey the clown, Michael eventually sees the 
impracticability of his dream desires and with the discovery 
of his long lost brother, his personal tensions are resolved and 
he returns safely home. First published in Switzerland, this 
story is very well translated and its unusual theme, its 
spontaneity and its competent development will endear it to 
many young readers even if they are acute enough to guess 
the secret some time before it is openly revealed. 


Wautstept, V. Come Back Jock. Illus. by J. Palmer 
160 pp. 7% X 54 P Collins 10/6 


Jock is a maligned dog belonging to Peter, a Swedish 
boy, and in order to dispel the rumours abroad of his nuisance 
value, Peter sets him free on the mountainside hoping that 
he will return of his own free will and thus vindicate himself. 
Jonetta, Peter’s girl companion, goes with Peter, shares his 
anxiety when reindeer are hunted while the dog is still missing, 
and is lost with him on the snow swept rugged hills. This 
story is told slowly and pensively, voicing the thoughts of the 
characters and creating an atmosphere that subtly and gently 
envelops the reader. There is something of the stream-of- 
consciousness technique here and young readers may find 
themselves lost in its labyrinths. Then the story will lose 
its appeal. Yet the author never travels far from the incident 
itself, and vivid impressions and pictures emerge from the 
quietness. It is indeed a thoughtful book and the translator 
has caught feeling and mood and handled it with care and 
sympathy. 


Wetcn, R. For the King. Illus. by W. Stobbs 
220 pp. 8} X 54 O.U.P. 12/6 


Readers of this book are advised to see first the final 
historical note, to help them to separate fact from fiction and 
to follow more easily this admirable story of the confusion 
which characterised the Civil War in this country. The main 
battles are covered but the action centres round Neil Carey 
and his friends and closes with their abortive rising against 
the New Model Army in South Wales. The invented incidents 
give cohesion and personal interest to a series of sporadic actions 
and fluctuating fortunes which, in themselves, are never easy 
to follow, especially where untrained and untried troops are 
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engaged. One cf the chief merits of the story, however, is 
the skill with which the author produces interest and 
excitement and at the same time shows clearly the futility of 
all war, and the personal ambitions, arrogance and fanaticism 
which here induced relatives and friends to embrace opposing 
causes and drew many, fundamentally indifferent to the issues 
at stake, into the fighting with its consequent disasters and 
personal grief and losses. A carefully accurate piece of work 
in which the illustrator has collaborated with equal care and 


skill. 


Wittson, R. B. Leopards on the Loire. Illus. by 

G. Cole. 141 pp. 8 X 5 . ‘ Gollancz 10/6 
Let it be said at once that the Leopards of the title is 

the name of a chateau where the story of a mad musical family 
culminates in their participation in a performance of Son et 
Lumiere. Alistair, the budding composer, has the normal 
egotistical outlook of the hopeful genuis. His antagonism to 
the apparent intruder, Monica, for whom he has to incorporate 
some ballet music in his grand design for the music he is 
commissioned to write for the occasion named above, is 
therefore understandable and legitimately used by the author 
not only to eke out the plot but to fill out the characters as 
well. Sarah, the adopted daughter, equally musical but rather 
more sane, not only helps to keep the peace but is responsible, 
through her initiative, for bringing the whole project of the 
Youth Orchestra’s visit to France to pass. Birdie and Jane, 
the musical parents, seem casual, as perhaps any parents must 
do who are at work all day, but this is not out of neglect. 
They understand the children for whom they are responsible 
and know what is going on without imposing their personalities 
on either. Of course, like so many modern compositions, the 
work is slight but, while it ought to please most intelligent 
readers, for those with some interest in music it will be a 


delight. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Benary, M. Dangerous Spring ; Macmillan 13/6 
Here is the story of the last weeks of the war as seen 

by a sixteen year-old German girl on the brink of womanhood 

and first love. It is told with passionate sincerity by a woman 

who herself lived through this time and, like Karin, grew 
through suffering. It is a remarkable book ; the most cynical 
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of teenagers, if persuaded to read beyond the first chapters, 
is likely to recognise its truth and its contemporary relevance. 

Karin is in love with the Lutheran Pastor of a small town 
in Thuringia. When the war threatens to engulf her own 
town she, her mother and her Hitler-worshipping little brother 
go, with their sheep and hens, to take refuge in the parsonage. 
The Pastor is a hard-working saint who takes no thought for 
the morrow, and his house is already crammed with refugees ; 
a few more can make little difference. Here they live out 
the last days of the war, suffer the final brutalities of the 
Nazis, the arrogance of the conquerors and the savagery of 
the released labour-camp slaves. It is a tough story and Mrs. 
Benary, although she never dwells on horror, spares not her 
heroine nor her readers. She blends her tones most brilliantly ; 
here are neither heroes nor villains, blacks nor whites, but 
here too the reader is in no doubt as to where goodness lies. 
The portrayal of character, not only that of the charming 
perplexed heroine, is most skilful, and so is the unobtrusively 
lovely painting of landscape. The author shows the last spring 
of war in all its incongruous beauty. 

Mrs. Benary has Elfrida Vipont’s strength and pervading 
sense of goodness ; her values are more complex, however, and 
she is harder to read. An occasional uneasiness of expression 
reminds the reader, too, that this is a translation, a very good 
one on the whole but slipping now and then into bathos because 
of a fundamental difference between German and English 
thought. Such blemishes are few ; all in all Mrs. Benary has 
written another book of high distinction, one which treats of 
life-size problems with dignity and without condescension. 
She respects her readers ; I have little doubt that they will 
respect her for this truthful picture of first love in a world 
falling apart. 


Dent, H. C. Teaching as a Career. 136 pp. 

74 X 5 , , ; , f : Batsford 12/6 
“Impeccable” is probably the most apt description of this 

short survey of the prospects in teaching by the former editor 

of the Times Educational Supplement. It may for that reason 
strike an established teacher as comparatively dull but that 
likelihood is a further tribute to its concise competence. 
Professor Dent has not only marshalled his material into 
apple-pie order but has added the essential personal note which 
ought never to be absent from treatment of this subject. 
Consequently, in spite of the manifold technicalities the book 
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has a warmth and liveliness without which any book concerning 
future work and satisfaction must be judged a failure. In 
the same way the photographic plates are not only of the best 
quality ; besides being informative they are occasionally moving 
as Ww ell. Nothing illustrates the balanced tone of the 
book better than Professor Dent’s closing remarks on teaching 


overseas : “Teaching, everywhere ,is a challenge — not just a 
° ” 
job. 


Dopp, A. H. Life in Elizabethan England. Illus. 

176 pp. 83 X 53 : ; Batsford 21/- 
Professor Dodd makes no startling pronouncement in 
this survey of a complex period of history which is commonly 
lumped under the heading of one of the longest reigns in the 
history of the English Crown, but there is in nearly all his 
chapters an air of freshness, the sense of a new “slant” on 
the period as a whole which indicates the author’s scholarly 
assimilation of the findings of recent researches. Lest this 
remark should seem condescending it must be added that 
anyone who looked through the books suggested for further 
reading at the end of each chapter cannot fail to be struck 
with the proportion of standard works on the period’ which 
are ten or even twenty years-old. The advent of a second 
Elizabethan age has stimulated interest in the first and author 
as well as publisher have perhaps been fortunate enough to 
collaborate in this production at an optimum point in time. 
Be that as it may the book contains more than one chapter 
of impressive authority, notably those on “Kingdom, Queen 
and Court,” “The Caurch” and “School and College.” “Arts 
and Pastimes” gives less space to drama and the theatre than 
is perhaps just, but the subject has of course been adequately 
treated elsewhere and the author’s commission is treatment 
of the period as a whole. All in all the volume is as admirably 
readable as the preceding Life in Medieval England and the 
illustrations, culled from a vast variety of contemporary sources, 

are in the very best Batsford tradition. 
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Lee, W. S. Canal Across a Continent. 202 pp. 
8 xX 54 : , ; , : : ; Harrap 15/- 
For maturer readers the first half of this book will 
probably evoke low whistles of surprise or other exclamations 
of incredulity. Graft and incompetence must seldom have 
reached such. monumental proportions as. under the French 
attempt to drive a channel across the isthmus of Panama. By 
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contrast the American take-over looks a model of rectitude 
if not always of efficiency. Yet the interest of the story does 
not subsequently flag in the hands of Mr. Lee. Ten years 
of virtual warfare against an unpredictable and impersonal 
opponent are then recounted in what the dust-jacket justifiably 
calls “fascinating detail.” The author never loses sight of 
the triumph of the project in terms of human achievement. 
He describes the whole campaign much as the late John Buchan 
described the great battles of history so that the reader is 
continually aware of all that is going on. In other words, 
the verbal treatment is as graphic as the pictorial treatment 
in the thirty revealing photographic plates, almost all of which 
drive home some significant feature of the long struggle for 
mastery of the Balboa-Colon terrain. 


Lewis, L. Shirley Goes To America. 184 pp. 

 ¢ @ See ee ee ee ee Lutterworth 9/6 

Shirley Haddon receives a wonderful invitation to return 

to America with a cousin who is over here on a business trip, 

and first of all she visits her cousin’s home near Boston. Shirley 

is then entertained by various relatives and friends at Harvard, 

Concord, New York, Washington and Pennsylvania where she 

is shown all the sights in each of these renowned sight-seeing 

places of the United States. In the course of her stay Shirley 

makes many friends and falls in love with her cousin’s son ; 

the reader will learn a number of interesting facts about 

American life, and will enjoy this light-hearted entertaining 
story. 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


FisHER, M. Intent upon reading: a critical appraisal 
of modern fiction for children. Illus. 331 pp. 
Brockhampton Press 25/- 
This is a grand book, and one well worth waiting for. 
Not since Geoffrey Trease’s Tales out of School, published 
in 1949, have we had such a lively and enjoyable book about 
English children’s reading for all ages from picture books to 
those for adolescents. Mrs. Fisher, University woman, teacher, 
broadcaster, reviewer of children’s books, married to James 
Fisher the naturalist, and mother of six, brings to her task 
of evaluating the output of children’s fiction during the last 
thirty years, a well-stocked mind and a strong and positive 
personality. The title of her book comes from a remark of 
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E. V. Lucas that “to a child intent upon reading, all books 
are children’s books,” and she advocates free choice rather 
than selection or censorship. She realises that some of the 
books she mentions will not be to every child’s taste, but she 
always backs her opinions by full discussion of the stories she 
recommends, and by examples of their style and content. Every 
book mentioned Mrs. Fisher claims to have read, and this 
must have been no light task, considering the sheer number 
of books either fully writen about or annotated in the book 
lists at the end of each chapter. Some of them, particularly 
those for the younger children, may be out of print now, and 
an occasional favourite is missing (did Mrs. Fisher’s family 
not take to their hearts the adorable Mary Plain?), while 
there is one definite error on p.95 — Ruth Manning-Sanders’ 
Red Indian Folk and Fairy Tales is illustrated not by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe, but by Walter Hodges. These defects, 
however, are motes in a sunbeam; Mrs. Fisher’s conviction 
that “We must help the child to. choose his books so that the 
ineffaceable impressions will be worth while,” and her own 
love of poetry and fantasy, of the kind written by Tolkien, 
C. S. Lewis and Masefield, shine through her work. The 
classics are not neglected — she has much to say that is of 
value about older books such as Mrs. Ewing’s and a rather 
neglected writer, Talbot Baines Reed — in each chapter she 
discusses a different type of book covering various age and 
interest ranges, and she is not neglectful of the kind of 
pictures suitable for children’s books. The illustrations, in 
black and white, form a useful record of the work of modern 
children’s illustrators, taken as they are from the books she 
speaks about. 

This is a book to read and to have by you, whether you 
live with children as parent, teacher, or children’s librarian ; 
the publishers are to be congratulated on recognising the value 
of such a book no less than on its good production. Perhaps 
a gayer book jacket in a later edition might be an improvement ? 
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Illustration by S. Hughes from Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
(Blackie) 




















THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among 
“Adult” novels as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library 
and are generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. 
They are not necessarily of very recent publication. 


BryHer. Ruan ‘ : . . ; Collins 15/- 
This story of Celtic Britain in the 6th century after the 
death of Arthur is remarkable for the atmosphere it evokes. 
Ruan is destined to follow his uncle in the priesthood. He 
longs for a more adventurous life and achieves it. Though 
the scope of his wanderings is in fact very limited — Cornwall, 
the Scillies, Ireland and Wales — the wildness and terror of 
the unknown and untamed creates an impression of true 
adventure. The strange burial of the King, the religious ritual 
followed by the breakaway and success of disbelievers, the 
feuds and treacheries are described in language which is 
beautifully chosen so that the reader lives through Ruan’s 
emotions and experiences as though they were his own. 


Coes, M. Search for a Sultan. Hodder & Stoughton 15/- 
The heir apparent of the eighty year-old Sultan of 
Qathusn is murdered at a British Embassy reception and the 
way seems open for his anti-British rival to succeed to the 
throne. » But it is rumoured that the murdered Crown Prince 
‘was secretly married and has left behind him a male heir. 
Tommy. Hambledon sets out to seek this boy and after hair 
raising adventures finds him and prevents a_ revolution. 
Nothing. very unusual in this plot but the story is told with 

style and vigour and excitement never flags. 


Fast, H.: April Morning ‘ . , Methuen 15/- 

, . An ‘interesting, well-written story of the beginning of 

the American War of Independence. Apart from the -author’s 

too ready acceptance of the theory, no longer accepted without 

reserve by American historians, that the British redcoats were 

4c-entirely to blame for what happened at Lexington, this is an 

admirable story. The first part, before the muster, gives an 

excellent picture of the life of the colonists, with their often 

‘rigid codes and their stern Bible-quoting fathers of families. 

The characters are drawn with skill and understanding and 

in some cases with delightful and pawky humour. The picture 

of the battle is also excellently done and most young people 

_ will find here a very readable book with unforgettable pen 
_-. pictures, .. - 
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Hunter, A. Gently to the Summit ‘ Cassell 13/6 





Twenty-two years after he is supposed to have perished 
on Mt. Everest, a man calling himself Kincaid appears at 
the annual meeting of the Everest club. Arthur Fleece, who 
had been the last person to see him on the mountain, disputes 
his indentity but Kincaid is mainly concerned to get in touch 
with his wife. The story is very complicated, and when 
Arthur Fleece falls to his death from Mt. Snowdon, Kincaid 
is arrested for his murder. All ends well of course when 
Superintendent Gently reconstructs the incident and probes 
into old history for motives. 


“Miss Reap.” Winter in Thrush Green. M. Joseph 15/- 


Linked to her earlier Thrush Green by a few of the same 
characters, notably by Sam, the ne’er do weel son of Mrs. 
Curdle, this story is in “Miss Read’s” best vein. Her scene 
is another aspect of the one she knows best, her characters 
authentic and diverse villagers, her basic theme and its chief 
protagonist well chosen to give substance and cohesion to the 
story. Here is every ingredient of normal village life and 
readers of the author’s earlier books will not be disappointed. 


RuTHERFORD, D. Murder is Incidental . Collins 10/6 


For centuries the people of Rio Diana have lived 
peacefully and contentedly though their only communication 
with the Italian mainland is by the daily ferry boat. Then 
comes Spandoni, in his luxurious yacht, with a geiger counter, 
and decides to buy up and exploit the place. The removal 
of the community to a suburb of Genoa would follow and 
personal feeling runs high as to the desirability of this. The 
problem is solved in unexpected fashion and the murder is 
really incidental. Some interesting characters and sidelights 
on human nature help to give a fuller picture of the community 
life and the general atmosphere is very good. 


StREATFEILD, N. The Silent Speaker . Collins 16/- 


This detective story contrives to be also a psychological 
novel. The suicide of Helen Blair is so apparently motiveless 
that there are hints of murder, though again both motive and 
opportunity are lacking. The story is concerned mainly with 
the character-revealing thoughts and actions of close relatives 
and friends. The personality of the dead woman is elucidated 
through patient re-construction of her life and her suicide 
motive when discovered reveals a conscience — and perhaps 
an egoism — so finely drawn as to verge on the incredible. 
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For those interested in new ideas and unusual facets of 
conscience. 


Townenpn, P. The Road to El Saida : Collins 10/6 
This is a thriller with a solid basis of hard fact: the 

conflict in Algeria and the plight of the Arab refugees. It 

is the story of a Red Cross convoy bringing food and medical 
supplies to refugees in the oasis of El Saida. Both French 
authorities and rebels use the convoy for their own purposes, 

but eventually the convoy wins through in spite of battles with 

the French, the Arabs, and, of course, the desert. Its virtue 

lies in the vivid picture it gives of the heroism and cowardice, 

and the idealism and bestiality arising from war of this nature. 


VAUGHAN, R. There is a River , Hart Davis 15/- 
This is not every young person’s book, but it will enchant 
the introspective and the dreamers as well as those who can 
really appreciate the influence of the natural scene in which 
a boy grows to manhood, on his character and aims. The 
style is laconic in the main and often slightly cryptic, since 
the boy only expresses part of his thoughts in words. But 
it is a moving autobiography which, however, requires real 
co-operation from the reader to enter into its spirit and realise 

its finer points. 


Warren, R. Vino Tinto ‘ , Hutchinson 18/- 
Readers: of Mrs. Warren’s previous books will recognise 
her brand of humour in this story of a visit to Spain. 
Somewhat burlesqued, and rather overdone with vino tinto and 
the ditty bag, the first half of the book gives a lively if slightly 
superficial picture of the Basque country, people and customs. 
With the bull fight, the tone becomes more serious and the 
rest of the story, whilst still humorous in parts is fuller and 
more truly interesting and shows both understanding and 
sympathy. The type of book which young people expecting 
to visit Spain will undoubtedly enjoy. 


Wiis, R. Border Country. Chatto & Windus 18/- 
Matthew Price, a lecturer in London, returns to his home 

village in the Welsh Border country to be with his father who 

has had a stroke, and the story is told in a series of flashbacks 

to the earlier life of father and son. In a sense this is a story 

of the conflict between two sets of values: those which find 
conténtment in doing an unambitious job in service of family 

and community, and those which force one to stretch one’s 
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abilities to the utmost in service of self and community. It 
is a parable for the times with the conflict unresolved in the 
minds of both author and reader, except in the realisation that 
no matter how nostalgic the longing for a return to the old 
way of life, there is no return once ambition calls and new 
values are accepted. One of the most interesting of recent 
novels — impartial, thought provoking and fascinating in 
characterisation and background. 





Illustration by R. Kennedy from The Fort of Gold (Faber) 











Foreign Books 
FRENCH 


Cuauncy, N. Le Vallon Secret. Illus. 

Editions de |’ Amitié 580 frs. 
A translation of Tiger in the Bush, the story of a ten 
year-old boy’s courageous decision to protect a rare animal 
against the damaging curiosity of scientists, albeit his best 
friends. Older children than the hero may fall to ; there are 
appetisers fit for them — secret places in the Tasmanian bush, 
a picture of family life that is not all milk and honey though 
it tastes good, and good gusts of fresh air for the imagination 

and the spirit. Intermediate. 


pE Barr, Puitup. La Calanque aux Serpents. Illus. 

Spes 475 frs. 
A comparatively sophisticated variation on the smuggling 
theme. It presents customs evasion in varying lights — 
adventurous it is, and sometimes romantic, but always 
dangerous and sometimes evil. Guy, the impassioned recruit 
to the game, is a genuine Provencal, sunk in the décor, the 
vernacular and the philosophy, and susceptible to the 
temptations of the sun-soaked Midi. There is a rich flow of 
language (often colloquial) and paint, yet the action is delivered 
in staccato fashion. All this engenders a somewhat superior 
adventure story, provoking moral reflection, and making 

considerable demands on the language side. Advanced. 


Evsiz. Trappeurs des neiges ‘ : Magnard 630 frs. 
Two French orphan boys are absorbed into the life of 
the Indians in French Canada. Adventure, romance and 
mystery attractively cloak what is still largely a description 
of the fur trapper’s life of hardship. Vacillation on the age 
level of the destined reader, and a certain insistence on chance 
and ‘instinct to bring a happy ending to several sad _ issues 
may be counted as weaknesses, but the story has sensibility 

and a positive teaching quality. Intermediate. 


Grize, M. Valeériane (j, k and 1). Illus. in colour 
Hatier each 300 frs. 
Valériane, the intrepid doll, is travelling still and 
gathering up a host of acquaintances and new adventures. The 
pictures are amusing, dazzling and endearing by turns, and 
the text brief and to the point. For delight, not repose, and 
the appeal is not strictly to the nursery. Elementary. 
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GuiLt_temot-Macitot, G. Beethoven. Illus. 


Editions de |’ Amitié 880 frs. 

A life of Beethoven, describing fully his many sorrows, 

his moments of exultation, his friendships and affections, and 

the society which was privileged to nurture his genius. He 

emerges as a strong, turbulent character, alive to those students 

interested in the man as well as in his incomparable music. 

This biography should interest older readers, in spite of the 

large type. It has the unusual attraction of an attached 
recording of several works. Intermediate. 


Guittor, R. Le Maitre des Eléphants, Illus. 


Lavo 


Lupa. 


Magnard 630 frs. 
A recent Guillot adventure story, set in the Lobi country 
on the Ivory Coast. It is rich in observation and _ insight. 
Its most gripping moments are if anything played down in 
the interests of inspiring awe rather than excitement. The 
dominant objective is the revelation of the mystical relationship 
between man and wild beast in the unfrequented jungle 
country that contains the story ; friendship between people 
of different colour and background is an additional feature 
of the author’s message. He has undisputed knowledge of 
the material he handles, and he handles it magically. 
Intermediate. 


tLtE, L. N. Les Clés du deésert. Illus. 
Editions de l’Amitié 580 frs. 
4,000 years ago lived Nina, a little Arab slave girl with 
the voice of a nightingale and a very brave heart. An 
archaeologist discovers and relates the story of her sufferings 
and heroic death. The author, skilled in- the portraiture of 
children in other lands and of other times, revivifies this 
ancient Iraki people, dwellers in a desert land lying between 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. He narrates tenderly and, 
though he does not dissemble the hardships caused as much 
by human cruelty as by inhospitable nature this has a 
pronounced feminine appeal. It has notable merit on the 
grounds of originality, ethics and _ general education. 
Intermediate. 


Mic a lEcole. Illus. : La Farandole 285 frs. 
Two short stories, freshly illustrated, that introduce 
young readers to the mysteries of spelling mistakes and 
meridians. There is wit and originality within this small 
field, and something of the atmosphere of a French school is 
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conveyed in both stories and ati The whole is a little 
older than it looks. Elementary /Intermediate. 


Maizigres, M. Aziza, Mon Amie . .  Plon 230 frs. 
Isabelle, the daughter of French parents temporarily 
teaching in Rabat, makes friends with an educated Moroccan 
girl who intends to devote her life to the enlightenment of 
her backward people. The sympathy between these two 
prompts them to attempt a broader understanding of each other’s 
traditions. The reader sees intimate pictures of the French 
family scene and the effect of grafting French influence on 
to the indigenous Musulman way of life. Wise parental 
guidance and the goodwill of Isabelle and Aziza avoid many, 
but not all of the possible causes of offence in their relationships. 


Isabelle’s journal is a well-argued plea for tolerance 
between nations, none the less beneficial for being expressed 
in the manner of a young girl, innocent of political bias, but 
old enough to weigh opposing arguments. Intermediate. 


Manikre, R. Emmanuel. Illus. in colour 

Editions G.P. 300 frs. 
A flooded mountain village is resurrected by a group of 
young people, urged on by the shepherd boy, Emmanuel, a 
charity boy reviled and rejected by the adults of the ruined 
village. Most of the characters are boys, but the many-sided 
emotional appeal is likely rather to engage female hearts. The 
young are a shining example to their elders, but all these junior 
well-doers are given marked human failings to save them from 
gross improbability. There is brawling and rancour among 
the boys, but a tenderness for Marion, the chief girl character. 
The story trails at times, switching the limelight from 
Emmanuel to Pierre-Jean, the mayor’s thoughtful son ; from 
him to the passionate little girl, Marion ; from her to Bruno, 
the embryo artist; from him to Juste, the good old 
faith-healer. There is too much pain and ecstasy for most 

under-fourteens. Intermediate. 


Micue, A. Herbedouce. Illus. Editions de |’ Amitié 580 frs. 

Mistrust and vengeance between villagers is dissipated 

by the forest creatures who first charm away, and then lead 

safely back, a little village girl who loves and understands 
them. 


Natural lore and fantasy combine pell-mell ; the comedy 
is tinged with disquietude, and severe lessons are read in 
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matters of common-sense and mutual forbearance. So this 
is for the young girl with a developed sense of responsibility. 
Intermediate. 


Montcomery, R. Le Lac aux Grenouilles. Illus. 


Editions de |’ Amitié 365 frs. 

A translation of McGonnigle’s Lake (Faber), the story 

of a retired rocky mountain prospector, tricked into buying 

a lake, only to find the surrounding land forbidden to him. 

His family of strangely assorted animals rises valiantly, and 

often unwittingly, to the challenge of a new situation. It is 

the animals who build the story and effect the grand climax. 

The story is quite worth the attention of older children. 
Intermediate. 


Nast, C. Les Découvertes de Virginie. Illus. 


Editions de l’Amitié 580 frs. 
Eight little girls spend their holiday on a farm in Picardy 
and, as this part of France is new to them, they and the 
reader find great interest in the farm routine. Though varied 
in temperament they make a happy group ; then a misguided 
search for the solution of a supposed mystery brings disaster 
and sorrow, followed by a happy ending. For younger girls 
this has quite enough of learning, emotion and movement ; it 
is mainly gentle until the tail end. The vocabulary and 
construction present few complications. Elementary to 
Intermediate. 


TuHiesoLtp, M. La Fille du Potier. Illus. in colour 


Editions G.P. 450 frs. 
Chiefly feminine in appeal, this story reconciles a vigorous 
adventure sequence with more delicate considerations. ‘The 
potter’s daughter and the Greek “princess” join forces in a 
search for the priceless statuette, the recovery of which will 
safeguard the honour of the potter and the life of Alkis’s 
ailing brother. Their success brings happiness and fulfilment 
to a wider circle of people. It is at times rarefied but true 
in spirit, a little weighed down by the threat of doom, but so 
well narrated that criticism, even where justified, is unkind. 
Intermediate. 


GERMAN 


GesHarvt, H. Barbel u. der Junge ohne 


FahrKarte : : Schaffstein 4.50 DM 





In the train, travelling to their grandmother’s, ten 
year-old Birbel and her elder brother meet an. unkempt boy 
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who has neither ticket nor money. He refuses to give any 
account of himself, but the kind Birbel pays his fare and he 
accompanies them to their grandmother’s. Even her skill 
cannot prise his secret from him and meanwhile the village is 
full of rumours and unpleasant situations develop. 


Eventually grandmother wins the boy’s confidence and 
though the happy ending is somewhat fortuitous, it is not 
incredible. Achim’s fear and misery seem out of all proportion 
to his offence, but this author has the ability to gain the 
reader’s sympathy for her characters. She has great 
inventiveness and can make a tense and vivid story out of 
very small happenings. Here the slight theme is developed 
in detail and well rounded with other incidental and relevant 
stories. Intermediate. 


Von GesHarptT, H. Der heimliche Bund. Schaffstein 5.90 DM 
Four motherless and undisciplined children are to have 
a companion governess. Visualising an elderly tyrant they 
decide to make her life intolerable. Though the governess 
proves to be little older than they are, they still determine 
not to be checked, but gradually, beginning with the youngest, 
she wins them over. The story is well handled, without 
sentimentality or overt moralising, but the children are shown 
getting into trouble mainly through unconsidered schemes and 
carelessness. The governess’ skill and adaptability give a 
modern twist to a basically old fashioned theme and _ the 
detailed escapades will please most children who like genuine 
holiday stories. Intermediate. 


Von GesHarpt, H. Der Kénigsschnupfen. Dressler 6.80 DM 
Christiane and her brother have flu and the little girl 
is distressed in case she cannot sing her Christmas solo in the 
choir. Mother consoles them by saying they have the King’s 

cold which entitles them to special privileges and attention. 


‘The atmosphere of this story is excellent — calm, pleasant, 
homely and kindly, yet the whole tale is full of humour. The 
parents train the children imperceptibly by the stories with 
which they relieve their tedium — their friends are loyal and 
kind and all the adults understanding and sympathetic. There 
is much diversity of interest, spontaneity and style: the 
interpolated stories and the German advent customs are 
fascinating and will be new to most English readers. The 
language is simple but good. Elementary to Intermediate. 
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Von Gesuarvt, H. Ein Madel bin ich. Schafistein 6.20 DM 
Every year Otti has spent her holiday with her 
grandfather in a small resort. Here she has a number of boy 
friends and is as much a boy as they are, is called Otto and 
included in all their sports and pranks. 

But this year the boys, especially Otti’s best friend Jorg, 
find it beneath their dignity to include a girl in their escapades 
and Otti is very unhappy. Her grandfather understands and 
helps her and in the end she is able once more to gain 
recognition by her courage and quick thinking when the boys 
get into serious trouble. But by now she has also realised 
that there are points to being a woman and though once more 
accepted as an equal member of the gang, she is happy to be 
the squaw and to be called Otti instead of Otto. 

A pleasantly told, often humorous story, very suitable for 
the 10 to 14 age group of girls. The situation is common 
enough but not often treated in books and there is plenty of 
excitement here to carry the idea that a time comes when the 
sexes must realise their differences as well as their likenesses. 
Intermediate. 
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